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THe ti is racked with birth-pangs.”’ 
lHE word ire Oliver Wendell Holmes’s, and the 
special application is W inan suffrage 


it i in its birth-pa evidently All the signs 


point to an early and ife delivery of the infant female 





suffrage, and may it grow to a vigorous and invigorat- 
n m t if \ ’ 

Just at this time the zealous advocates of this long- 
sought, lo ridiculed innovation are very active, 
pusning nd ag sive, because an opportunity is to 
be presented soon for a ra lical change in the organic 
law of this State. This opportunity will be afforded by 
fle meeting of a convention to revise and amend the 
State Constitution ind all the women, besides thou- 


sands of thoughtful men, intend to urge upon the dele- 


ites the expediency of striking the word ‘‘male’’ from 


the section providing who shall be citizens and who 

ill Ve l ri nt to V { 

\N ifter all, why should not women vote? What 
are tl ‘ urged against it?) It was curiosity that 
led me to atten me of the late meetings in favor of 
womal itfra ind I was both edified and astonished 
b at Lh rd a l is rhe meeting took place in 
the parlor of Mrs. G. G. Jackson, 72 West Forty-seventh 
street, and t iding spenker was Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, a beau i plished and clear-headed ma- 
tron, who has st years of her life to the 

i The aud \ not composed of long-haired 

ank in trou ! re the petticoats worn Dy 
venel e 8] rs, sour-faced, unattractive and clothed 
t vel primitive civilization. On the 
utrary, L noticed some of the most prominent men of 

t lav, brig! cheerful, handsome and—well, let us 
say ‘ And the ladies were, for the most 
part, your l iutiful, attired in the latest fashions 
igent, and po el of all the graces admired by 


WHA’ han from the early days of the woman 
suffrage movement! I re mber when— excepting a 
few earn and h led women—its chief cham- 
| er he revel society ladies; when side by 

mn the me platform stood the advocates of irre- 
free e and of every extravagant and offen 

e is I wonder that under such circumstances 
t ears of t respectable world of men and women 
vv ‘ ed to demands of female suffrage: that 
t ve l lisfranchised womankind were 

W d even detestation, and that few 
met " { l e were bold enough to brave 
pu i Ly he cause. Cruel ridicule 


» sole rewards of such 


I n, W th t i listant hope of su 3 


Rew \ i " ed Wi n suffragists 


ves entirely from all contami- 
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nating Championship. They stand on their own plat- 
orm and urge their cause with so much force and logic, 
is well as moderation, that the whole world listens with 
spectful attention. Some of the greatest thinkers of 
e age not only gi the movement their sanction, but 
urge it vigorously by pen and voice. Indeed, it is as if 


inkind had just awakened to a consciousness that their 





iopoly of political power all these centuries was sim- 
ply a marvelous despotism and injustice. I was very 
much struck by Mrs. Blake’s remark that the people of 
this country never have governed this country. That 
is tosay, the female population forms so large a propor- 
tion—at least equal, if not larger, than the male popu- 
lation—that it is untrue to state that THE PEOPLE really 
govern, Only a portion of the people govern, because 
only a portion has the right to vote. And the best por 


od 
tion has no voice in the government. 
* of 


7 

WHICH brings me back to the previous questions: 
Why should not women vote? What are the reasons 
urged against it? Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake can 
give a thousand reasons why her sex should vote, and 
can refute all objections urged againstit. First, women 
are as numerous as men, Or moreso; they are as intelli- 
gent and more sincere, as a rule, more faithful to duty, 
more earnest and more interested in securing good gov- 
ernment. Second, they own property, and have as 
much right as men to be consulted as to the disposi- 
tion of it by law. No vote, no tax, is to them clearly 
only the simplest justice. Third, a very large propor- 
tion of women to-day have to work to live themselves, 
and work to help others to live. Thousands of new 
avocations have been opened to them of late, and they 
have tostruggle with men, like men, in the race for life. 
If they have to share the burdens, why not give them 
all the political privileges of men also, and thus enable 
them by their votes and influence to regulate the laws 
for their own betterment? The only answer to all these 
questions is that woman's place is her home, that con- 
tact with politics would unsex her, and that she would 
cease to be an object of admiration and veneration in 
the eyes of men the moment she went to the polls and 
deposited a ballot. ‘‘Yes,’’ says Mrs. Blake, ‘‘a woman’s 
sacred place is her home, but that does not touch the 
question. A man’s place is his office, but that is no 
reason why he should be disfranchised.” ‘“‘It would 
cause divisions in the family—the husband might vote 
one way, the wife another,’’ say the objectors. ‘“‘Well, 
grant it. What follows?’’ responds Mrs. Henry Mor- 
ford. ‘‘Do not husbands and wives go to different 
churches? Is that any reason why a woman's free- 

dom of conscience should be trammeled?”’ 


+ + 
+ 


Ir will be interesting to watch the development of 
this movement for woman's rights when the Constitu- 
tional Convention begins its labors. How will the 
smartest of the lawyer delegates, who may still cling 
to the old ideas, meet the clear, direct and telling argu- 
ments of women like Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Morford, Mrs. 
Jackson, Miss Windeyer, of Australia, and others who 
are resolved to leave no chance of success untried? It 
will be useless for them to attempt to dodge the issue. 
The practical women who have taken charge of the 
matter will not permit any dodging. Delegates will 
have to meet the issue squarely. and if they are wise 
and just, they will listen patiently and decide after 
calm deliberation. 

ee .. 

Now the women, perhaps, need no advice. At the 
same time, I would like to suggest to them that they 
organize meetings in every district of the State, and 
prepare petitions for presentation to every delegate, 
signed by all the leading residents, male and female, 
of every district. That will be a good way to educate 
each delegate, and at the same time deprive him of the 
excuse of being unprepared for the issue when the im- 
portant moment for action arrives. Apropos of this I 
should state that at Des Moines, Ia.,on March 22, the 
House. by a vote of 51 to 44, passed the bill granting 
municipal sutfrage to women. 

2. 

\ RoyaL Commission has been appointed in England 
to inquire into and report upon the best methods of 
establishing a well-organized system of secondary edu- 
cation. Of the seventeen members who compose this 
Commission, three are ladies—an innovation without 
precedent hitherto, and which has been received with 
general satisfaction throughout the country. The three 
lady Royal Commissioners are Lady Frederick Caven- 
dish, well-known as a writer and lecturer on popular 
subjects: Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, and Mrs. Bryant, mistress of the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls. The gentle- 
men on the Commission are representatives of the lead- 
ing Universities, County Council, School Board, Public 
Schools and other interests concerned. 


* 7 
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\ STILL more startling proof of the emancipation 
and progress of the sex confronts us in the formation, 
by English ladies, of a Volunteer Staff Corps for Women, 
in which members were enrolled for the first time on 
t tenth of this month The Corps will be under strict 


military discipline. Their work—which will be based 


on the Manual for the Medical Staff Corps published by 


the War Office—will include, besides medical training, 


(Vou. XII, No 


a course of musketry exercises and company and squad 
drill. Should a war break out, they will be found ready 





for service, and prepared to march, encamp and perforn 
all the duties of a campaign. They will differ from th: 
regular army Durses in that, during an action, they will 
be able to defend themselves instead of requiring protec- 
tion. They confidently expect to fulfill the War Office 
conditions of etficiency, and thereby become entitled to 
the Government Grant. 


¥ 

Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster is evidently a lady who likes 
to be up and doing when the country is in danger. She 
cannot vote nor make a speech in Congress; but she is 
determined to make herself felt, all the same, in the 
halls of national legislation. With twenty-five young 
women of New England she went to Washington to 
protest against the passage of the Wilson Tariff, with a 
string of carefully prepared arguments—to be recited 
by the aforesaid twenty-five. The result of the visit of 
this interesting delegation on the subsequent action of 
those gay and giddy fellows, the Senators, will be looked 
for with breathless impatience by the rest of the nation. 
If they gallantly lend ear to their fair petitioners and go 
and legislate accordingly, from thenceforth Washington 
will be transformed into a Mecca of petticoated dele- 
gates, and a change will come over the spirit of their 
dream in the historic Capitol. If, on the other hand, the 
Conscript fathers turn a deaf ear to the pleading twenty- 
five, how will those mighty men be fallen in the estima- 
tion of “‘the sex,’’ and what a future of reproach and 
resentment lies before them! Just to think of the 
dilemma makes one thankful one hasn’t the misfort- 
une to be a Senator. 

* * 
. 

As everybody anticipated, President Cleveland has 
vetoed the Bland Bullion Seigniorage Bill, and thereby 
earned not only the praise of the conservative element 
of his own party, but of some of his bitterest opponents. 
Even the Sun declares that it will meet with the ap- 
proval of conservative financiers, while the Z7ribune 
alludes to it thus: 

“The President’s veto of the Seigniorage Bill has saved the 
country from great disgrace and great disaster. The financial 
world expected no less of President Cleveland, and has perhaps 
been not quite ready enough to give him as much credit as he 
really deserves for an act which required extraordinary power 
resistance to the demands of his own party.” 

Mr. Cleveland frankly acknowledges that thete 
would be certain advantages in coining the bullion 
seigniorage if power were given to issue bonds at a 
low rate of interest under authority, in substitution of 
that now existing, and better suited to the protection 
of the Treasury. People without distinction of party 
will be pleased with the cheerful tone of the President 
in his reference to the present more favorable condition 
of business throughout the country since the repeal of 
the Sherman Law. He declares that— 





“Our recovery sadily progressed, and, though less than 





five months have «d since the repeal of the mischievous silver 
purchase requirement, a wholesome improvement is unmistakably 
apparent. Confidence in our absolute solvency is to such an extent 
reinstated, and faith in our disposition to adhere to sound financial 
methods is so far restored, as to produce the most encouraging re- 
tabroad, The wheels of domestic industry 





sults, both at home 
otion, and the tide of foreign investment 


has again started in our direction. Our recovery being so well un- 


have been slowly set in 


der way, nothing should be done to check our convalescence, por 
should we forget that a relapse at this time would almost sure 





reduce us to a of financial distress than that from 





Which we are just emer 

The President's reasons for vetoing the Bland Bill are 
well summed up in the following paragraph : 

“T believe that if the bill under consideration should become a 
law it would be regarded as a retrogression from the financial in- 
tentions indicated by our recent repeal of the provision forcing sil- 
ver bullion purchases; that it would weaken, if it did not destroy 
und confidence in our sound financial tendencics, 





returning faith 
and that as a consequence our progress to renewed business healt 
sately checked and a return to our recent distre 
y threatened.” 
“ 
* 

CONGRATULATIONS to the Springfield (Mass.) Repubdli- 
can, founded by Samuel Bowles, in 1797. On the 27th 
ult., it signalized the fiftieth birthday of its daily by 
publishing twenty-two pages, many of which were de- 
voted to a history of the paper and sketches of the men 
who helped to make it the important journal it is to-day. 
The pictures of the first and second homes of the paper 
are quite interesting. The weekly is forty-seven years 


would be unfortur 





ing plight serious 


older than the daily. 
* « * 

Riot and bloodshed were reported from South Caro- 
lina, March 31, resulting from attempts to enforce the 
search for liquor in private houses, under the State Dis 
pensary Liquor Law. At Darlington four men were 
killed and many wounded in a fight between armed 
constables and citizens. Governor Tillman blames se 
eral newspapers for the outbreak. These organs 
public opinion have constantly inveighed against th: 
house-search provisions of the law. The Governor 
maintains that no human right is violated when offi 
cers ofthe law, with warrants, search private houses 
against the will of the keeper of the castle. So long as 
nobody gets a death-wound or suffers great bodily har! 
in the attempt, the Governor’s theory is all right: | 
when ‘‘something happens,’’ it is, of course, all wror 
South Carolina no doubt has the right to manage h 
own affairs to suit herself, but the Dispensary | 
looks bad to people up this way. 
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Two distinguished personages almost monopolized 
European attention last week; to-wit, the dead Hun- 
garian patriot, Louis Kossuth, and the live German 
statesman, Prince Bismarck, again, on his eighty-first 
birthday, the idol of United Germany. Both, singularly 
enough, seem as potent out of politics as in it. 


* 
a. 


THAT truth is sometimes stranger than. fiction is 
shown by the developments of a singularly sensational 
series of supposed murders in Belgian high life. It 
appears that a certain high official of Belgium, aided 
by his wife, has committed a series of cold-blooded 
murders, the victims being relatives who stood in the 
way of his acquiring wealth. Edgar Fawcett’s novel, 
“The New Nero,” published some months ago in our 
Library series, represented just such a series of im- 


aginary murders. 
3 * * 


* 
LORD HANNEN, one of the ablest of British jurists, 


died last week. 
* * 


* 

Mr. RussELL SaGe has more ready money than any 
other of our American millionaires. When Norcross, 
the bomb-thrower, entered the broker's office and asked 
him for one million two hundred thousand dollars one 
fine day in the summer of 1892, the millionaire found 
he could not spare it just then, whereupon Norcross 
dropped a ten-pound dynamite bomb on the floor, wreck- 
ing the office, blowing himself into an eternity he did 
not believe in, and injuring Laidlaw so badly that he 
sued Russell Sage for fifty thousand dollars; because, 
Laidlaw said, Sage had used him as a shield against the 
flying miscellanea of the explosion. A jury returned a 
verdict, at New York, March 30, in favor of Laidlaw 
for twenty-five thousand dollars. The case will be ap- 
pealed, and Mr. Sage has obtained a stay of forty days. 
The defense was purely legal. There was no dispute as 
to Laidlaw’s injuries or as to his being very near Mr. 
Sage when the explosion occurred. Attorneys for the 
millionaire broker claimed one man was as safe as an- 
other in the room at the time of the explosion. 

* * 
x 

A DELAWARE INDIAN, at Guthrie, Oklahoma, took 
the gold cure recently with beneficial results. The 
Delaware chiefs have just announced that all Indians 
found with jags in their possession hereafter will be 
sent to the gold cure at once. The paleface first made 
poor Lo hilarious. If the gold cure will make him 
sober, the question is, Will Lo appreciate the kindness? 

* * 


A LATE number of the London Daily News says: 

* When Leo XIII. was elected Pope many persons said he could 
not live a year, so delicate was he in appearance. But Fra Antonio 
Marchi (who died three years ago) said: ‘ Nothing of the sort. Leo 
will live and reign as Pope for twenty years.’ Lately, it is said, the 
Pope observed to his doctor that he must tell him frankly how long 
he thought he could live. The doctor replied: ‘ Holy father, if 
nothing particular occurs, you may certainly live another five 
years.’ * Five years!’ exclaimed Leo XIII. ‘Bravo! I shall then 
be eighty-eight, just the age at which a good Franciscan monk 
prophesied I should die.’ Such is the anecdote related by a French 
review published by the Franciscan monks at Montreal, Canada, 

sd * 

EDWARD BELLAMY, in the March Forum, writes of 
“The Programme of the Nationalists.’’ The article is 
a notable contribution to social-economic science, being 
not merely, as might be supposed, a re-writing of parts 
of the author’s world-famous book, ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward.’’ The Forum article is, in truth, more like an 
additional chapter. Mr. Edward Bellamy holds that 
there are two principles on which government may 
safely exist among men, either government by all for 
all, or government by a few fora few. The past strug- 
gles of the many against the few, for all kinds of liberty, 
have, in Mr. Bellamy’s view, only cleared the way for 
the universal struggle now going on for economic lib- 
erty. This economic liberty, when we get it, will put 
an end, Mr. Bellamy says, to the present irresponsible 
control of the economic interests of a country by capi- 
talists pursuing their private ends, and replace it by 
responsible public agencies acting for the general wel- 
fare. 


* * 
* 


AT the hour of going to press, Darlington, S. C., has 
been peaceably occupied by three hundred State militia- 
men, and Governor Tillman announces that all danger 
of serious disturbance is passed. 





THE most singular development of the week is the 
Coxey army, a queer gathering of tramps and honest 
laboring men, who are marching toward Washington 
with the view of impressing upon the powers that be 
the necessity of providing work for the masses. Beaver 
Falls, Pa., turned out ten thousand strong to see Coxey’s 
army enter the city, Sunday, April 1. The ‘‘Wandering 
Willies’’ had such poor fare all day Sunday that they 
entered Sewickley, the millionaire’s suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, with phenomenal appetites next day. The 
leaders are living on much better fare than the rank 
and file. The army is being joined by new recruits 
at various places, and the whole affair may not be as 
harmless as it looks. The Coxeys seem to be shrewd 
and energetic, as well as visionary and cranky. Their 
avowed object is to go to Washington and make personal 
appeals to Congress in favor of silver coinage and other 
legislation supposed to be peculiarly in the interest of 
the people. They have been kindly treated everywhere 
since they left Massillon, Ohio, a few days ago. Their 
march through the good-natured Buckeye State was 
made unpleasant by a snow-storm at Easter, and by 
continuous mud ever since; but the people made it as 
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eager for them as could be expected. It remains to 
xe seen how the somewhat stricter people of Pennsy!- 
vania will receive the motley combination. 


LOOK AT THIS! 
SEE WHAT IS COMING DURING THE NEXT 
YEAR. 

VoLumME XIII. of ONCE A WEEK will begin with the 
next number, and it is well to point out here what may 
be expected. As announced elsewhere, the first volume 
of Ossip Schubin’s great novel, ‘‘Chords and Discords,”’ 
will be in the hands of all subscribers of ONCE A WEEK 
with the present number. So thoroughly are the merits 
of the work set forth in the notice on page 4, that it 
may appear unnecessary to enter into further details 
here. But it will not be out of place to state that 
Friederich Spielhagen, than whom there is no higher 
authority on literature in Germany, declares that Miss 
Schubin is among the first of living writers of novels 
and romances. Spielhagen, by the way, pays a high 
compliment to Julian Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger) by comparing some of her late work to that 
of Miss Schubin, who has reached the highest pinnacle 
of fame. 

“Chords and Discords,’’ being of such unusual length, 
was originally divided into seven books by Miss Schu- 
bin; but it has been arranged in two volumes, for the 
greater convenience of readers of this paper, without, 
however, suppressing aught or curtailing in the least 
the extraordinary story. The first volume takes up 360 
pages, and the second 826 pages. One volume alone of 
Schubin’s books would not be sold by other houses for 
less than fifty cents. It is printed as well and om as 
good quality of paper as the best. 

“THE MARTYR OF DESTINY.” 

Now, readers of ONCE A WEEK, only try to think of 
the splendid intellectual repasts that are to be spread 
before you during the next few months. 

Following immediately after ‘‘Chords and Discords’’ 
will be the great novel, ‘‘The Martyr of Destiny,’ by 
our own Edgar Fawcett, almost unrivaled in his peculiar 
field. The scene of Mr. Fawcett’s novel is the rural part 
of our metropolis—one of the uptown aristocratic Fau- 
bourgs—overlooking the majestic Hudson, where, a few 
years ago, resided some of the wealthiest and most 
worthy families of New York. The author introduces 
a millionaire, whose education is not equal to his busi- 
ness success, and who suggests, here and there, one of 
three or four well-known money kings familiar to all 
New Yorkers. Nearly all the dramatis persone, in fact, 
suggest certain living persons whose peculiarities are 
most cleverly hit off. There are some fine descriptive 
passages in this latest work of Edgar Fawcett—much 
admirable dialogue, sparkling with wit and humor, and 
a dash, here and there, of the piquant materialistic specu- 
lation which appears to be so popular nowadays. No 
reader who peruses the few opening chapters of Faw- 
cett’s ‘‘Martyr’’ will care to eow it aside unfinished. 

“GLORIA VICTIS.” 

Next in order will be another Schubin novel, entitled, 
“Gloria Victis,’’ which embodies a truly wonderful 
group of pictures of character, male and female, among 
the high-born, set in a frame-work of incidents which 
bring out with startling force the great purpose of the 
writer. That purpose is to exhibit the conflict between 
the new democratic, financial and plutocratic elements 
of society, with the dignified elements represented by 
the old and noble families. And it is simply wonderful 
that a young lady—and Ossip Schubin is only a young 
lady—should have the insight into character and the 
experience of life, Parisian, Austrian, Bohemian, ade- 
quate to the execution of such a purpose. Her sym- 
pathies are, in the main, with the aristocratic party in 
the fight, though, as with every person of genius, those 
sympathies go out with more or less strength to all other 
classes, too. One can hardly imagine a work better cal- 
culated to enlarge the interests and sympathies of read- 
ers than this ‘‘Gloria Victis.’’ Indeed, that is one of 
Ossip Schubin’s greatest merits. It is good for Ameri- 
can readers to be enabled to see deeply into the work- 
ings of European societies in the different European 
countries. And novels, when they come from the hand 
of such real genius as Ossip Schubin's, really enable 
them to do that. The more the American public ac- 
quires of this knowledge the better able will it be to 
cope with the crowds of Austrians, Germans, Poles, 
Bohemians and others which have come and are yet to 
come to mix together in this Continent. Indeed, if we 
were founding a sort of popular Professorship to deliver 
lectures upon the Amalgamation of Europeans in Amer- 
ica, we should be strongly disposed to put Oscip Schu- 
ae novels among the text-books for such p-ofessor’s 
ectures, 





“UN VAINCU.” 

This beautiful novel of Jean de La Brette, splendidly 
translated by E. P. Robins of Brooklyn, will follow 
“Gloria Victis.’’ It is sure to prove one of the most 
popular additions. 

“THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST.” 

It will delight all readers of ONCE A WEEK to learn 
that this superb romance, by the first of England’s great 
imaginative writers, has been secured by the proprietor 
of this paper, at great cost, to be issued early in June 
as one of the Library series. People who have read the 
story pronounce it equal to the very best of Rider Hag- 
gard’s previous works. Now, when you bear in mind 
that book-store editions of Haggard’s novels are sold for 
one dollar per copy, you will probably realize what an 
unusual value subscribers to ONCE A WEEK receive for 
a little money. No other establishment in the world 
can deal so liberally with its patrons as can ONCE A 
WEEK. The intrinsic value of three months’ offer to 
readers of ONCE A WEEK is really equal to the full 
amount asked for a yearly a for paper and 
Library. You get in one year fifty-two copies of the 


finest illustrated weekly in the conntry, the choice of 
most desirable Premiums, and twenty-six great novels 
\ll this is now offered to renewing subscribers for six 
dollars per year. 

Finally, let it be distinctly understood that you are 
to get the best novels by the great living authors through 
out the world. Is past performance any test of the fu 
ture? See the list that has been given within a year 
In the United States, Edgar Fawcett, Mrs. McCulloch 
Williams; Austria, Ossip Schubin; Germany. 
and Juncker; France, Thauriet, Madame Greville and 


Jensen 


Jean de La Brette; Effgland, H. Rider Haggard. In 
order to keep up with the procession and get the best 
and newest, it will be necessary to subscribe to ONCE A 


WEEK and Library, with which, besides, you get a set 
of standard works fit for any library, and worth, in most 
cases, the whole subscription price. 


CONCERT FOR THE NEW YORK MOTHERS 
HOME. 
THE New York Mothers’ Home of the Sisters of 
Miséricorde, situated at No. 531 East Eighty-sixth 


Street, is a most deserving institution, incorporated 
under the Laws of the State of New York, and having 
for its object the protection of friendless mothers. It 
depends for its support on the voluntary contributions 
of charitable friends. On Easter Monday a concert in 
aid of the Home was given, in Carnegie Hall, under the 
very efficient management of Mrs. E. 8. Churchill. A 
number of prominent local artists lent their valuable 
services for the occasion. 

McAuliffe’s Orchestra, consisting of fifty-five musi 
cians, and Father Dougherty’s Boy Band, also kindly 
volunteered to play. The soloists of the evening were 
Miss Martha Miner, Mme. Lablache, Miss Della Nevin 
and Mr. William Bartels, all of the New York Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Herbert W. Grindal, of the Church 
of the Transfiguration. Miss Nevin's fine contralto voice 
was greatly admired. A duet was sung by Messrs. Ed- 
ward and William F. T. Mollenhauer, and a quartette 
by Mme. Lablache, Miss Miner, 8.8. Satori and William 
Bartels. 

Instrumental solos on the violin were given by the 
Messrs. Mollenhauer, piano solo by T. D’Ernesti, duet 
by Mrs. Churchill and Dr. Felix Jaeger, and a quartette 
for violin, violoncello, piano and organ by Miss Charlotte 
Samuel, Mr. L. Opid, the author, and Mr. de 8. N. Pen- 
field. Messrs. Steinway & Sons kindly provided the 
two grand concert-pianos used on the occasion. 

The performers were seconded in their charitable 
undertaking by the goodly audience in attendance, the 
result being most satisfactory to the Sisters for whose 
benefit the entertainment was given. 


PUPILS’ CONCERT AT CARNEGIE HALL. 


THE pupils of the Metropolitan College of Music 
zave their eighth annual concert lately in Carnegie 
Recital Hall. The programme was an agreeable one, 
most of the numbers being light in character, and as 
no encores were given, the audience, up to the last, 
evinced no signs of fatigue. Piano solos were rendered 
by Miss Carrie K. Jones, Miss Minnie C. Leeper, Miss 
Blanche Spinning—whose rendering of ‘‘Rigoletto Para- 
phrase,’’ by Liszt, was well received—Miss Fanny Bald- 
win and Miss Sue L. Wiesmer. The last named young 
lady played Mendelssohn's ‘‘Rondo Cappririoso”’ very 
intelligently. The singers were Miss Grace Richards 
who gave Michaela’s song from Carmen with surprising 
ease, showing an excellent quality of voice and a fault- 
Jess enunciation—Mr. E. 8. Roe, Miss Cecile Stollberg 
whose voice is thin, but pure and extremely flexible 
Miss Edith Heywood, Miss Jessie Henson and Miss M. 
K. Troup. Three sprightly numbers were furnished by 
the College Glee Club. 

TWO NOTABLE WEDDINGS. 
WEDDING OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR AND MISS ELVERSON 

Two notable weddings came off among a score of 
minor ones during the past week. On the 27th inst., 
at Philadelphia, M. Jules Patenétre, French Ambassador 
to the United States, was united in marriage to Miss 
Eleanor Louise Elverson, daughter of Mr. James Elver- 
son, publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, Golden Days 
and Saturday Night. The ceremony took place at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, 2024 Walnut Street, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, only the immediate family 
and a few friends being present. Cardinal Gibbons 
officiated, assisted by Feckbicsed Ryan. Sir Julian 
Paunceforte, British Ambassador, and Prince Can 
tacuzene, the Russian Ambassador, were witnesses for 
the bridegroom. Mayor Stuart, Consul Vossion and 
some members of the French Legation were also of 
the party. 

After their return from the honeymoon M. and Mme. 
Patenotre will reside in Washington, in the magnificent 
new Legation Building which the Ambassador has had 
fitted up for the purpose. 

WEDDING OF COUNT DE FRANKINSTEIN AND MISS A. 8 

BREWSTER. 


On Wednesday morning, the 28th inst., Count Henri 
de Frankinstein was united to Miss Anne Seabury 


Brewster, second daughter of Mr. William Cullen 
Brewster. The bride was received into the Roman 


Catholic Church on the day previous, hence there was 
not in this case, as in the Patenotre-Elverson wedding, 
any hindrance to the full marriage ceremony being per- 
formed in the church. The Archbishop of New York 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. Patrick Daly, who cele- 
brated the nuptial Mass. After the ceremony the 
wedding breakfast was served at the residences of the 
bride’s parents, 24 East Sixty-fourth Street. Count and 
Countess Henri de Frankinstein will sail for Eutope on 
April 7, and, after visiting the count’s mother at Rome, 
will go to the count’s estate on Lake Albano, just out- 
side of Rome. 
NOT GUILTY. 

Conductor—‘‘You’re not allowed to smoke here, sir ! 

Mike—‘‘Faith, an’ I’m not shmokin’, 

Conductor—‘‘But your pipe is in your movth. 

Mike—‘‘Yis, an’ I hev me fut in me boot, but I’m 
not walkin’."’ 
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CHORDS AND DISCORDS. 


ITH this1 ) 4 WEEK presents to its read- 

I rst volume f Chords and Discords,’’ a book 

of I hundred and sixty pages. From the opening 
lin hi ork proclaims itself a novel far above the 
comin rder. It isa faithful and exhaustive study 
fro It « its a human soul, with all the com- 
pl workings of the antagonistic forces that govern it, 
laid bare under the searchlight of a keen intellect and 
a f t hing sympathy. ‘The hero, Werner Sclilitz- 
in is a young German officer, whom a good mother 
ind al iorable poverty have combined to keep away 


influences of any sort. He enters on his man- 
«| with a heart singularly unspotted, and with an un- 
iken trust in the pure and exalted ideals of his youth. 


He is brave, manly and full of a noble ambition to serve 
his country. He is inured to hardsbips and privations 
to the point of despising ease and luxury His tastes 
are simple, and his aims high. From a nature so rich 
in possibilities the realer expects much. But between 
Werner and the future he would carve out for himself 
barriers of most unlooked-for circumstances arise. He 
finds himself drawn into situations of which he had 
never dreamed, and with which he is, therefore, ill pre- 
pared to cope His vision becomes blurred, his ideals 
recede, and he enters on a long and bitter struggle be- 
tween inclination and duty. The reader follows him 
with breathless interest, his longings and his difficulties 
being just such as enter, in part, at least, into almost 
every human life Che secondary and minor characters 
of the book are no less faithf y sketched, though not 
elaborated to the same extent as the hero’s. Else Ried 
isa very lovable girl, and develops, in the course of the 
story, into a still more lovable woman, The transition 
from the happy insouciance of the first half of her exist- 


‘to the sweet gravity that follows her awakening to 
is traced with consummate 


en 
the deeper meanings of life, 


art 

The character of Lena is full of charm of a different 
sort. Hers is a self ntred nature, not in a sense of 
narrowness or selfishness, but from force of circum- 
stances, because het surroundings were uncongenial, 


The contrast between her and Else is sharply drawn, 





BARNUM’'S PROCESSION PASSING 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET 


WEEK. 





MR. FREDERICK GEBHARD. 


It is difficult to say which is the more lovely or praise- 
worthy. 

It is not easy to dwell longer on the merits of this 
remarkable novel without giving away the plot. Let 
it suffice, therefore, to assure the reader that in ‘‘Chords 
and Discords”’ he will find more than ample fulfillment 
of the promise frequently made in these columns to 
furnish him with only the best class of fiction. In 
graphic delineation of character, subtle analysis of 
motives, profound insight into human nature, and the 
highest exigences of literary ability, ‘‘Chords and Dis- 
cords’’ ranks among the finest efforts of contemporary 
novelists. The translator deserves praise, too, for his 





AND MADISON AVENUE. 
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MRS. FREDERIGK GEBHARD (née MORRIS). 


smooth and 
quite forget 
foreign lan- 


very faithful rendering of the text into 
spirited English. He makes the reader 
that the original work was written in a 
guage. 
-@e-~ 
THE CIRCUS. 

THE only Barnum and Bailey Show—''the greatest 
on earth’’—is with us again, giving delight to countless 
thousands at Madison Square Garden. It was preceded, 
is usual, by a grand procession at night, wherein knights 
and dames, gorgeously arrayed, and steeds richly capari- 
soned formed a spectacle to delight the eyes of youth and 
age. Theelephants did not behave themselves; but, bar- 
ring that one blemish, the show was ‘‘the most sublime 
ever devised,’’ to quote the words of Mr. Hamilton, 
Prince of Advertising Adjectives. 


—_ e+ —— 
DE SPRING. 
On, de spring am lubly wedder, 


Wid de blossoms all aroun’, 
An’ de little folks togedder 
Playin’ ‘bout me on de groun’, 
Makes me t’ink ob ole Kentucky, 
An’ a galI used to know, 
When I happy laik de chillun 
In dat time so long ago. 
Oh, de birds wah all a-singin’ 
*Mong de branches ob de trees, 
An’ de cotton balls a swingin’ 
Laik de willows in de breeze— 
Den I met my little Polly, 
Purty as de yaller rose; 
Ne 
Neber one so good, I s’pose. 
Oh, her ha’r wah all a-crinkle, 
An’ her eyes da berry bright; 
Den her laughter laik de tinkle 
Ob de banjo in de night. 
So I fell in lub wid Polly, 
And she fell in lub wid me, 
Who wah jis’ a han’som’ niggah 
As yo’ ebber wish to see. 
Oh, we picked de snowy cotton, 
An’ we piled de baskets high; 
Den I help her fry de bacon 
When de supper-time wah nigh, 
An’ we danced a jig togedder 
By de shinin’ ob de moon, 
Heard de whip-po’-will a callin’ 
An’ de laughin’ ob de coon, 


er seen a gal so jolly, 


Oh, de spring am lubly wedder, 
But it make dis darky sad, 
T’inking "bout dat ole Kentucky 
An’ de happy times he had, 
Fo’ I neber see my Polly 
Dat I lub so, 
*Till we meet beyond de riber 
Shore.—Latia MircHe.! 


any more, 


On de Eberiastin 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
A CHESTNUT LIGHT. 

A SIMPLE and economical substitute for a night-light 
may be prepared in the following way: Take some good- 
sized chestnuts of irregular form, and with the aid of 
an ordinary needle riddle them with fine holes. Tlen 
soak them in oil for twelve hours. 
nut thus prepared into a 
night-light you have but 
to bore a hole in it, but 
not quite through it, and 
fill the space with cotton 
threads to form a wick. 
Set it in a glass of water, 
on which it will float. If 
you light it at night on 
retiring, you may count 
on it lasting until morn- 


To convert a chest- 


ing. The only precaution | 
necessary to take is to 


make sure that the chest- 
nut will maintain its up- 
right position in the water. 





It is, therefore, well to-* 
choose one of irregular 


shape, and to make it float before placing the wick, 
in order to determine the exact point at which the lat- 
ter should be inserted, so that there may be no danger 
of its touching the water. 

SS ee eee 


Pr 


Lady (at furrier’s)}—‘‘What is that fur? 
Pert Clerk (grinning)—‘‘To sell, ma’am !”’ 
Lady—‘‘Ah, indeed! I wished some to wear. But 
perhaps your employer can show me the kind that I 
esire.’ 
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FR I POINT OF VIEW OF MURAT HALSTEAD 

q »11H main cause of the stroke of paralysis that 
the business interests of the people of the 
United States have received, and from which 
we are so slowly recovering that we are 
hardly certain the worst is ove! 30 heavy 

&e 4 is the leaden oppression still to be carried 
»'S is, in my judgment, the fact that the people, in 
70’ 1892, placed the Government in all departments 
x inthe hands of a pariy that had not for a genera- 


Oe tion exercised the full powers that the Constitu- 
tion confers upon the Congress and the President 

a party that did not have principles to guide them 
when experience was wanting. The party in power 
had been outgrown by the country during the memor- 
able years of the war and of reconstruction, the rehabili- 
tation of finances in the resumption of specie payments, 
the conversion of the National Treasury into an enor- 
mous bank, the advancement of the protective system 
and its association with reciprocity, the unprecedented 
enlargement of the free list and yet an abundant revenue, 
the elevation of the public credit to the highest level 
attained in human history. The growth of the nation 
in population and wealth had been unprecedented, and 
there never before were so many millions of men under 
one political establishment so prosperous, never s0 many 
farmers and mechanics good livers, so many people able 
to make and spend so much money, so many putting 
away the savings good for the rainy days that are sure 
to come. The system under which we live, it will be 
observed, is artificial. That, however, is a part of 
civilization. It is much simpler to be barbarous than 
civilized. The activities of the Government affect all 
industries, and those especially that are impossible with- 
out capital and educated—that is, skilled—labor. Once 
we were very far from Europe. It took a long time to 
send letters abroad ordering manufactured articles and 
toreceivethem. When George Washington gave orders 
for clothing, liquors, musical instruments, watches and 
whatever it might please him to fancy from London, 
months passed before the delivery was made at Mount 
Vernon, and transportation to the interior was still more 
difficult and tedious. Our manufacturers had a good 
deal of protection in time and distance against ‘‘the 
pauper labor of Europe,’’ if I may use an old phrase 
that is forcible, if somewhat unjust, as far down as the 
lavs of Webster, Clay and Calhoun, During the time 
of the dominance of the Republican party there came 
the ocean telegraph, the ten-thousand-ton steamer run- 
ning tive bonis d miles a day, the construction of trans- 
continental railroads, the extension of telegraph and 
telephone wires until all important bodies of our in- 
habitants were touched every day with the light of the 
news of the world. One can telegraph now from the 
Pac > coast and have the goods delivered from En- 
gland, France or Germany. in Oregon or California, in 


a fortnig ht England is not further in cost of transpor- 
tation from New York than Massachusetts was before 
the war These changes have increased immensely the 


importance of protection. If we are to have it at all, 
we should have a comprehensive an¢ solid system—a 
ast structure reared on scientific principles, by experts 
in the work, and administered by its friends—something 
that should be perfected according to the best attainable 
statesmanship, and then maintained so that the indus- 
tries could depend upon it and adjust themselves to it, 
and establish their relations with each other according 
to it. Not merely is Europe a close neighbor—Paris and 
London and Berlin—and all the workshops of the great 
competing peoples very close at hand; but such are the 

mditions of commerce that a great deal of transporta- 
tion can be had this way from Europe for the cost of 
loading and unloading, and even less, for a multitude 
of ships come to us in ballast. We ship grain, cotton, 
cattle, meat, oil, in ponderous quantities, and the carry- 
ing vessels are glad to get for the return voyage heavy 
articles for steadying themselves; and that accounts for 
English coal in New Orleans taking the market there 
if there is not a duty on coal. Our workingmen, whose 
scale of wages is much higher than the working men 
abroad can obtain, are certainly, by the circumstances 
of modern improvements, brought into direct contact 
with Europeans Our competitors are at our door, 
for the ocean isa door. It is a matter of public policy 
whether to afford our skilled labor official advantages 

the word that tells is protection. If that is the policy 
of the Government it should not be relaxed; it should 


not be meddled with, but steadfastly asserted and sus- 
tained How could the workingmen of this country be 
so blind as not to see this for themselves? How could 


the great fact be e »bscure to any of them? How 





could they, intellig the,” are in so many respects, 
use their p litical power for weir own positive disad- 
vantage 1 shall not undertake just here and now to 
answer these questions. It is a cur\osity in this country 
that there should be reason to ansiver them. There are 
three conditions to successful manufacturing without 
protection, and they are (1) ch ap capital, (2) cheap 
power, and heap labor, ¢ ip capital comes of 
hich credit; it is the result ef irnings unconsumed 
and accumulated, and contracts that are kept; in other 
words, productive labor accompanied with thrift and 


conserved in good faith. Now this capital is not an 
oppression, but a precious possession. We have cheap- 
yr its union with labor, first, by earning 


ened capital 1¢ 
rowing it and keeping it 


it at home, and then by 





from the destroyers It must be red for, and is cared 
for, by all enlightened g rnments and people, because 
it is sensitive, and disappears when it is subjected to 
unfriendly usage Specifically, how have we cheapened 
capital By the resumption of specie payments, costly 





protit by making the 


at the time and perpetua able ; 
i old bonds; by demon- 


Government bonds aS 
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strating the faith of the people in the payment of a great 
deal of the national debt; by making all our dollars as 
good as gold; the paper dollars gold certificates, silver 
certificates, national bank notes, greenbacks, Treasury 
notes, silver coined dollars all the same as gold. By this 
policy our general credit has been placed on an equality 
with that of England, and even higher. The meaning 
of this is that money can be had on solid security at a 
low rate of interest, and thus investments may be made 
that eventuate in the employment of labor. Assail this 
credit, and capital vanishes and educated labor is not 
employed. The people still in our paralytic period raise 
food, but they do not build mills that furnish markets 
for farm products. Kansas and Colorado with their 
crank Governors, and their fanatical demagogues yell- 
ing with violent ignorance, have hurt their own credit 
and stinted their own prosperity. They have made war 
on capital, and one of the ways of doing it is advocacy 
of issues of paper money to destroy the value of securi- 
ties. They have gone mad about silver dollars, because 
they crave cheap dollars, and they want the silver stand- 
ard that they may pay their debts at fifty cents on the 
dollar, not knowing they would harm themselves more 
than others if they could. The consequence is, they get 
no money without entering into the stiffest sort of con- 
tracts to pay in gold coin; and if they proclaim repu- 
diation of gold coin contracts they will get no money 
on any terms; and they can complain then as long as 
they please of the hard-hearted money-lenders, and seek 
the relief that the foolish and the rascally prescribe, not 
by preserving, but by destroying credit, and the poor 
will get poorer all the time. Cheap power is wanted 
for the movement of machinery, and it means an abun- 
dant water power, or that which is more frequently 
available—cheap coal—which, with the aid of a furnace 
and boiler, furnishes cheap steam power. The other 
factor in the combination is cheap labor. If we drop 
yrotection we shall have it—no doubt at all about that. 
he ‘‘monopolists,’’ as the organizers of the victories of 
peace are called by the tradesmen of demagogy, can 
go on with their manufactures without protection if 
labor can be proeured at the European figures. Is that 
what we want? Is that what the workingmen care for? 
Is that what so many of them voted for when they pre- 
ferred at the polls Cleveland to Harrison? Surely they 
did what they didn’t mean to do. I understand it is 
the preferable way to guard our industries that are pro- 
vided with cheap capital by high credit, and —- power 
by cheap coal, from the cheapening of labor by the abol- 
ishment of the protective system—and even from the 
serious modification of that system, because we should 
promote diversity of industry which gives directly 
national independence and potentiality, and because it 
helps humanity to give good wages and the American 
sale becomes American freemen, and because we bet- 
ter our own markets and aid the whole community. 
This is not lifting ourselves by our boot-straps; it is 
making useful to ourselves our natural advantages. 

It began to appear, soon after the result of the No- 
vember election in 1892, that the fact that the party 
which had not had the law-making ¢ capacity placed in 
its hands since the days of Buchanan, had completely 
triumphed, excited a considerable distrust. The Presi- 
dent-elect made a speech before the New York Chamber 
of Commerce in which he was, in his way, humorous 
about ‘‘business interests.’’ It pleased him to deny that 
they were a ‘“‘ferocious beast.’’ As time passed a dis- 
tinct uneasiness developed. Credit was shaken. The 
inauguration of the President for the second term—but 
for the first time with a Democratic Congress—did not 
reassure the business men. Administrative reform was 
the word, but the changes in office-holders did not seem 
to touch the right spot. The President thought the sil- 
ver purchase was hurting us—and so it was—but the 
repeal did not reach the tender place. The country had 
not for thirty-three years been right well acquainted 
with the Democratic party; and as its character was 
declared under a sense of responsibility, the impression 
given was not good. Steadily from the first has grown 
the popular realization of the great panic-breeder—UN- 
CERTAINTY—and there is no precision yet, except the 
certainty of the re-instatement of the most odious of 
the war taxes—the income tax—a confession by the 
party in possession—of incompetency, viciousness and 
weakness. The Democratic party has not got ‘‘the 
hang of the school-house,’’ and there is no symptom 
that it ever knew how to keep school in good form. 
There is a cry, long, loud ian lamentable, that it is 
necessary the ‘‘Congress should do something ;’’ but 
there is no determination in the majority of either House 
to do anything in the right direction. There is a shriek 
from the wilderness of the Administration chaos: ‘‘Pass 
the Wilson Bill!’’ Well, which Wilson Bill? The one 
that passed the House or the one that has been reported 
to the Senate? The deadly UNCERTAINTY continues ; 
and it is bound to continue, for the Democrats who 
are officially in power are all agreed that whatever 
tariff reform bill becomes a law, it will be only the 
first step. They are not satisfied with anything, for they 
are away off from practical knowledge. There is a 
hope. It is that the disagreements of the Democrats 
in the Senate, and the dissensions of Democratic Sena- 
tors with the President, may become so radical as to 
prevent the passage and Executive approval of any 
change in the tariff whatever. This may come in two 
ways First, the sugar, silver and whisky Senators 
may aid the Re »publicans to protract the tariff contest 
in the Senate until the 4th of March next. The people 
will be heard from in November, and there will be no 
uncertainty in the sound. Or the silver majority in the 
Senate may amend the Tariff Bill—ride it—with free 
coinage of silver, and the President veto the whole busi- 
ness. Give the people the assurance that there is to 
be no change in the money standard or the tariff law, 
and there will be a boom with a bound—business will 
start from a solid basis, and the whole country prosper 
at once and gloriously. There are minor causes of the 
business depression—the waste of natural resources, the 
interference with interstate commerce of a stupid re- 
strictive law that feeds the Canadian Pacific Road at 
our expense; the meddling and muddling with enter- 
prise that is legitimate, by legislatures that monkey with 
the gravest matters; the presumption of semi-barbarism 
as to the relations of capital and labor and constant in 
terference in petty and exasperating ways; brutal war- 
fare upon every investment that pays; the strikes that 
are a part of tbe confusion that arises from uncertainty. 
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But the great cause is the election of a President and 
Congress on a programme of commercial revolution, 
which neither President nor Congress is able to direct 
to any goud end, and the stirring up of war taxation 
and sec tion: il discrimination, causing such disturbance 
and discomfiture of industrial organization, that the 
haunting evil can only be remedied radically, and that 
is by a revolution backward, throwing out the Demo- 
cratic party for another generation. The electricity to 
do it glitters in the air. MURAT HALSTEAD. 
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THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


By G. T. FERRIS. 


HE aristocracy of money-bags, if it has 
not toppled over the aristocracy of 
blue-blood, at least plays no second- 
fiddle, even when crowns and coronets 
are to the fore. It is the three golden 
balls which now outranks all other 
symbols of heraldry, though we may 
find the pawn in the credit of a king- 
dom instead of a trumpery jewel. The 

agen family of the new dynasty blazons its golden 
valls on a red shield, and sprang from the loins of an 
obscure Hebrew, who schemed and hoarded his shekels 
about a hundred and twenty-five years ago in the reek 
and stench of the Judengasse of the ancient city of 
Frankfort. Within fifty years the Rothschild clan had 
spun a congeries of huge spider- webs, with a huge spider 
at the back of each, to welcome plump flies that buzzed 
at the parlor- -door, in the leading money centres of Eu- 
rope. To-day they are the largest creditors of the powers 
and principalities of the world, and rival the most lux- 
urious monarchs in the splendor of their living. The 
unique power of a Rothschild is not that he is merely a 
many-millioned banker. It is the union of a family 
which makes an individual one arm of a Briareus. It 
is said that the combined assets of this family of money- 
kings reach two billion of dollars, and that they control 
indirectly at least half as much more. It is probable 
that the Rothschilds, if willing to play the role of Sé amp- 
son, at Sampson’s risk, could oh half the debtor 
powers of Europe. Let us see what these magnificent 
vicegerents of Mammon are that play at bowls with an- 
cient monarchies and thrust their spoons in every royal 
platter. 

The roots of this great family tree, which grows 
leaves of gold and bank notes, and is not deciduous in 
its seasons, are fixed in London, Paris, Frankfort and 
Vienna. Baron Carl, the fourth son of Mayer Amschel, 
the original source of the countless Rothschild millions, 
established a house in Naples early in the century, about 
the same time the Paris branch was opened by Baron 
James, the youngest son. But when Carl, in 1855, an- 
swered the “knock at the gate” which echoed impar- 
tially at the thresholds of Croesus and beggar, the heir, 
Baron Adolphe, unable to fill the empty seat, closed the 
shutters and retired to the delights of gilded ease. Not 
a few of the family have followed the example and given 
themselves up to fads of amusement or beneficence, free 
from the worries of the counting-room. Each genera- 
tion in each branch, however, breeds one magnificent 
financial brain, which bears the burdens of a great busi- 
ness as easily as Coeur de Lion wore his armor. Thus the 
brothers can give themselves unreservedly to the duties 
of society, a sub-division of work no less essential to 
Rothschild prosperity than scheming in the counting- 
room. This is peculiarly so in England, where the 
Rothschilds have many superb estates, with the reputa- 
tion of being the best landlords and the most de ‘lightful 
hosts in the United Kingdom. The attenuated musk of 
their Hebraism is none the less grateful to the caste 
which has adopted them into the purple. 

Because London is the banking-house of the worl 
the London branch of the Rothschilds holds the primacy. 
Nathan Mayer, the second son of old Mayer Ams oa, 
the founder of this branch, in 1798, was far and away 
the Napoleon of his race—a financial genius of such 
dominance and sagacity as to number him among the 
most extraordinary men of the century. The stories 
related of this greater prototype of Jay Gould would 
fatten a folio, some of them probably myths such as 
cling to the memory of every prodigy. In the main, 
we may fancy they cut close to the bone. He could fly 
at the stars or grovel in the mire at the bidding of the 
one God, who was his Jehovah. He halted at nothing 
within the statute, and the princes of the London Stock 
Exchange kissed the big toe of this pope in unbroken 
procession for forty years. He was the most daring 
speculator and the meanest man of his time—a skin- 
flint to his employés, a Shylock to his debtors—yet he 
could give way to an impulse and do a deed of fantastic 
generosity even at the a of the tears of blood and 
gnashing of teeth which invariably followed. When 
the green sods of the Jewish cemetery covered out of 
sight all that was left of this compound of Julius Caesar 
and Robert Macaire they buried sordid trickery out of 
the lives of the English Rothschilds. The successors 
of Nathan have been distinguished for lofty honor, and 
they have confined themselves in the main to such trans- 
actions as affect great national or international inter- 
ests. For example, it was a Rothschild who, in 1876, 
furnished, at an hour’s notice, the £7,000,000 which 
bought the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, when 
France and England ran neck and neck for a great 

prize. A few hours’ delay would have faced the great 

Lenker with his cousin, Baron Alphonse of Paris, as an 

active bidder in this colossal auction. 

The succession of N. M. Rothschild & Co. fell to 
Baron Lionel, whose three younger brothers speedily 
left to him, though they were equal partners, the guid- 
ance of the helm, while they busied themselves with 
the patronage of art and the turf. One of these, the 
first of the English Rothschilds to be knighted—Sir An- 
thony Rothschild—was the father of the late Countess 
of Rosebery. It is said that on the morning of the 
marriage the present Prime Minister received from 
his father-in-law a check for £1,000,000, inclosed in a 
bediamoned gold box, as a wedding gift. This ialis- 
man probably beautified a somewhat plain exterior into 
a fit casket for the spiritual jewel within, as Lord Rose- 
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bery at the time was supposed to be in ‘‘the hands of 
the Jews’’ in a more sinister sense. Lady Rosebery, 
one of the most accomplished and philanthropic of 
women, did not share those physical graces which en- 
dowed so many of the Rothschild women with a beauty 
as scintillating as the family diamonds. 

Great wealth tends to shrink from audacious methods 
of increase. Since the accession of Baron Lionel the 
English house has pursued the even tenor of its way 
guided by the soundest principles of finance. Yet pa- 
triotism has inspired some daring ventures worthy of 
record. In 1885 the present Lord Rothschild, on the 
security of a mere request from the Foreign Secretary, 
financially waste-paper, advanced £1,000,000 to the 
Egyptian Government and saved it from bankruptcy. 
True he hooked by it the handling of a £9,000,000 loan 
ata very large profit. Let us fancy it was an object- 
lesson of the fetching force of generosity and not of 
craft. The reign of baron Lionel from 1836 to 1879— 
what illustrations of the tremendous physical vitality of 
their race these money-kings have given !—aside from 
the total emission of Government loans to the amount 
of £168,000,000, had mainly a political significance. 
Elected again and again from different constituencies 
to the House of Commons, he was retired by refusal to 
take the oath ‘‘on the faith of a Christian.’’ But he 
persisted in knocking at the barred gates till public 
opinion grew to a battering-ram. A bill was finally 
passed permitting Jews to be sworn on the Old Testa- 
ment, and so the political disability of his race was re- 
moved, in 1858, after a fight of eleven years. The most 
brilliant social functions of a generation were the occa- 
sions of the marriages of his two daughters, Leonora 
and Eodina, tke first to her cousin, Alphonse, of the 
Paris house, in 1857, the second to her cousin Ferdinand, 
of the Vienna house, in 1865. At the former of these— 
which congregated the whole family clan and many of 
the celebrities of Europe—Disraeli, who had not out- 
grown the early gorgeousness of his mind and waist- 
coats, proposed the health of the bride’s parents. His 
eulogy begemmed the virtues of the Rothschilds with 
such an Oriental convocation of trope and metaphor 
that the jewels of the throng, countless and priceless 
as they were, got dull by comparison, The law of in- 
termarriage has been closely followed by the Rothschilds; 
to such an extent, indeed, that Baron James, father of 
the present Parisian magnate, espoused his own niece, 

The death of Lionel at a ripe age, in 1879, elevated 
Sir Nathaniel, his eldest son, who had succeeded to the 
baronetage of Sir Anthony—ihe first ever bestowed on 
a Jew—for both Anthony and Mayer had preceded the 
elder brother in their journey across the Styx by several 
years. Barons Leopold and Alfred, of the new genera- 
tion, followed family tradition in relegating finance to 
Nathaniel, first in years and weight of brain, while they 
enact the ornamental functions of life. Sir Nathaniel, 
in 1886, was elevated to the peerage, and became a 
veritable English baron. The title — baron — held by 
other Rothschilds is in virtue of Austrian patents be- 
stowed on the five sons of Mayer Amschel early in the 
century. The present Lord Rothschild has a face rather 
Anglo-Norman than Hebraic;and though brusque and 
blunt in his counting-house, is the most polished of men 
in private. No better evidence of his enormous power 
in finance need be than his defeat of the Russian loan of 
two hundred million rubles three years ago. It was 
his simple veto, and the bankers of Europe refused to 
launch it—a characteristic revenge on the persecutor of 
his race. The English Rothschilds are among the largest 
landholders in Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, and 
have magnificent estates there. Lord Rothschild at 
Tring, Leopold at Ascot, Alfred at Alton, Lady An- 
thony at Aston Clinton, and Baron Ferdinand at Wad- 
desdon, offer English country-life in its most charming 
aspects to their throngs of guests, among whom there 
are not a few Americans every year. 

The Paris house ranks next in importance, and the 
resent representative is Baron Alphonse, eldest son of 
Seven James, who founded the branch, himself fifth 
son of Mayer Amschel. His chateau at Ferriéres was 
the German headquarters during the siege of Paris, and, 
though one of the show-places of Europe and filled with 
priceless works of art, it escaped the ordeal unscathed. 
Bismarck knew where the financial bread was buttered, 
and that the motto of the Rothschilds was that of D’Ar- 
tagnan and his comrades in ‘‘Les Trois Mousquetaires’’ : 
‘One for all andallfor one.’’ The great banker carried 
a musket in Paris during this trying ape much against 
his will, and during the Commune his hair turned from 
jet black to gray. It was he who guaranteed the great 
‘rench war indemnity, though, in fact, it came ul- 
timately from old stockings and cracked China pots, 
unearthed from ten millions of peasant hearths by pas- 
sionate loyalty in hob-nails—a richer bank than Roths- 
child’s. ‘Baron Alphonse is the ‘“‘I Am’”’ of the Paris 
firm, and his brothers, like the appendages of the En- 
glish and Austrian houses, spend their money royally, 
and shine as do the Scriptural lilies of the field. 

The career of Baron James spanned the torrent of 
French history from Napoleon the Big to Napoleon the 
Little, which swept about two emperors, three kings 
and a republic. A money-making genius only second 
to his brother Nathan, his alchemy was usually infallible 
in each transmutation of politics. He launched the 
— French loans and many another throughout 

urope. He was the French railway king, organized 
the building of the main lines of the present gridiron, 
and kept the shares a-dancing to a tune which would 
paralyze the sharpest of our Wall Street sharks with 
envy. He had the ear of the successive statesmen who 
guided France for a quarter of a century, and his whis- 
per was sometimes a royal command. Business thrift 
ran with great splendor of living, and though a niggard 
by theory, his deeds of charity to Jew and Gentile were 
legion. Helpful to artists and authors, lovers of letters 
will specially recall the kindness of Croesus to the dying 
Heine, singing his swan-songs on a “‘mattress-grave.’ 
His bete-noir was the naturalist, Balzac, who impaled 
this colossal gold-bug ona pin and catalogued him in 
the show-cases of that wonderful museum, the ‘‘Comédié 
Humaine.’’ A ruthless gladiator on the Bourse and a 
master of its sword-play, in certain sinister phases a twin 
spirit to Nathan, there was yet some finer twist in his 
grain which never quite let the man smother in the 
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plutocrat. He was Hebraic to the core, and when his 
daughter, Judith—one of the beauties of Europe—ran 
away to marry a Belgian count, and turned Christian 
to boot, he disdained for three days the choicest plats 
of his chef, Caréme. He only relished his truffles again 
when he had sent her his curses, according to the choic- 
est Jewish ritual, and cut her off, root and branch, as 
far as French law permits. 

Baron Alphonse, his son, walks hand in hand with 
Lord Rothschild primi inter pares, and, if report is true, 
these two potentates govern the operations of the com- 
bined family wealth in their grander coups. One of 
the more recent strokes gave them the control of the 
vast Russian oil-fields, and the duel which the Ameri- 
can Standard Oil Company invited for the monopoly 
of the European market, ended in a Waterloo for the 
hitherto invincible Yankees. The largest other private 
operations in which the Rothschilds have been engaged 
of late years are the company for working the nitrate 
territory wrested by Chili from Peru, and the great 
South African Diamond Mine Syndicate, in both of 
which they own the control with the now famous Cecil 
Rhodes. 

The Vienna house, founded by the second son of 
Mayer Amschel—Baron Salomon—has always played 
first-fiddle in the finances of the Austrian Empire. 
Three times he saved the Government from _ bank- 
ruptcy, and took a large part in the organization of 
Austrian railways. For many years the Austrian and 
the Frankfort houses worked more specially in concert. 
The present chief of the Vienna house is Baron Salomon 
Albert, third in descent; for Mayer Amschel begat Salo- 
mon, and Salomon begat Anselm, and Anselm begat 
Salomon Albert. Ferdinand, the only surviving brother, 
has long since been naturalized in England. 

The Frankfort house has always stuck to the more se- 
date and conventional ways of banking. The firm is man- 
aged by Baron William, who succeeded his uncle, Anselm, 
in 1855, after a reign of the latter extending since the 
death of Mayer Amschel, in 1812. A magnificent dis- 
tinction of the Vienna and Frankfort houses has been 
in their lavish beneficence and public spirit, in which 
their chiefs deserve to be ranked with Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore. Rothschildiana, ‘‘thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,”’ 
many of them threadbare, others mythical, of which 
one may quote the Italian proverb: ‘‘Se non e vero e 
ben trovato,’’ scarcely belong to a brief, which must 
either be an impressionist sketch, or else a record as 
sapless as the paradigms of a Greek verb. 

All the descendants of Mayer Amschel—who began 
life as a dealer in coins, curios, and bric-a-brac in the 
old Frankfort house, before which hung the red shield 
whence he got an historic name—have been passionate 
art-lovers and collectors. Lord Rothschild has, at 
Tring, the finest ‘‘Turners,’’ ‘“‘Sir Joshuas’’ and ‘‘Gains- 
boroughs’’ not owned by the nation. Baron Alphonse, 
at Ferriéres, hangs his walls with such Titians, [tubenses, 
Velasquezes and Murillos as can scarcely be matched 
elsewhere. Measureless wealth has plundered the spoils 
of five hundred years of gains. A uliar trait, too, 
of the Rothschild is intense nationality. The English- 
men are steeped in John Bullism; the Frenchmen are 
Gallic to the core ; the Austrians are thorough Viennese ; 
the Frankforters German in every pulse. Yet before 
all and everything they are Rothschild, and in that 
name they are the great high priests of the worship, 
which began when Moses was hidden from Israel in the 
smoke of the fire-mountain. 
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Bg E have all heard that one of the pet socialistic 
ideas concerns itself with the equal division 





of labor. In the millennial state of things 

none of us will work, we are told, more than 

from two to four hours each day. Mr. Bellamy prophe- 
sies delightfully on this point in his ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward,’’ and lately Mr. Howells, in his ‘Traveller from 
Altruria,’’ has re-echoed the same sweet-sounding note. 
The other day, while seated in my little writing-room, 
I observed an upholsterer, who stood on the top of a 
step-ladder, and with backward bends of the figure and 
capable movements of his uplifted arms, went through 
the course of re-papering the ceiling of my sitting-room, 
afew yards beyond me. At first I found myself admir- 
ing the professional skill that could accomplish this ap- 
parently simple feat, and realizing what a bungler I 
myself would prove if I should attempt it. Then the 
thought came to me: ‘‘What if this man should be 
called away in the middle of his task, or, rather, should 
depart before finishing it, and leave it to some other 
workman, his allotted period of labor having expired ?”’ 
Would not a pitiable piece of ‘‘botcbing’’ be very apt to 
ensue from this double-dealing with what we now cail 
an ordinary ‘‘one man’s job?’’ My upholsterer had 
made all his measurements and calculations; he had 
essed himself of the full scope, in breadth and 
ength, of my particular ceiling. But if he had been 
a socialistic upholsterer, when a certain hour came he 
must have departed and gone—let us say, to a philo- 
sophic lecture, to the reading aloud of Darwin or Spen- 
cer in the bosom of an attentive family, to the elegant 
leisure of an intellectual afternoon tea, to any of those 
diversions which a gentleman of his inevitable educa- 
tion would supposably choose. He would have vanished 
when his fateful, liberating, socialistic tocsin sounded, 
and he would have left half my ceiling, or at least a 
quarter of it, still uncovered, and he would also have 
left several unfurled rolls of paper slanted against my 
still unventured wall, to be talon in hand and ‘‘gone on 
with’’ by some fellow-artisan, until, in turn, his particu- 
lar liberating tocsin should sound. And then to-mor- 
row, most probably, somebody else would come to me 
—perhaps a poet—who dealt with his brush and paste- 
pot in that reamy and preoccupied way which might 
scarcely be harmonious with a mathematic adjustment 


of edge to edge, of pattern to pattern, In any « I 
reflected, the full papering of my apartment would be 
an affair of two, if not three or four, separate employés. 
But allowing that it would be the affair of only one 
might I not tind myself forced to wait thrice the length 
of time for which I had now contracted? And if I were 
so forced to wait, would not the inconvenience become 
annoying. not to say wholly burdensome? 

My thoughts went speculatively on. In this beauti- 
ful system of equalized labor, where everybody will 
work from two to four_hsurs a day, how about certain 
kinds of labor which, to any cultivated and refined in 
dividual, would be unspeakably loathsome? Mr. Bel- 
lamy and his predecessors and followers predicate a 
choice of labor; every man, these teachers affirm, 
would be permitted to select the species of employ- 
ment which he might prefer. But the socialistic state 
yresupposes a most enlightened condition of society. 
Now, the more “‘enlightened’’ we are, the more we 
shrink from labor of a soiling and obnoxious kind. 
How, then, about the selection of such tasks as the 
cleaning of sewers? How about the digging of trenches 
and the clearing out of stables, and the dragging up of 
old tree-roots, and the mirky prowlings amid mines, 
and the finger-freezing associations with ice-tracts on 
winter-locked rivers and lakes? Who would spon- 
taneously select such employments as these? Could 
the selection of them ever be made practically to co- 
exist with the new aims and purposes, the gentler and 
more polished conditions of a universally educated 
people? There is a very black side to toil. We who 
want things done for us, and who get them done be- 
cause we are in a position to pay for them, may talk 
airily and finely enough about “‘everybody’’ doing ‘‘a 
little’’ of them in some loftier future epoch. But do 
we not forget how we ourselves would shrink from the 
doing of even a little of them?—of even doing as much 
of them as an hour, a half-hour, ten minutes each day, 
would necessitate ? 5 

And yet Mr. Howells, in one of his clever and 
thoughtful ‘‘Altrurian’’ sketches, speaks of his para- 
disiac Altruria as a land in which the inhabitants were 
for many years blessed with work by the digging away 
and general alteration of a great piece of sea-coast. 
This has certainly a very industrious sound, but it some- 
how gave mea grateful thrill that I had never emigrated 
to Altruria. Imagine some citizen of what we call cul- 
tivated tastes and instincts working even two hours a 
day at the excavation of the Suez Canal, and then go- 
ing indoors after he had had his little bout of exercise, 
and trying to use a nail-brush on his filth-packed nails 
and lacerated hands! Oh, his hands wouldn't be 
lacerated, wouldn't they? And why, if you please? 
Because previous exertion of a like sort had made them 
callous? But if this were true they would certainly not 
be hands of a ——— texture and symmetry. They 
would be hands that many years of hard manual drudg- 
ery had coarsened and deformed. And what member 
of what ideal republic conceivable would willingly rec- 
oncile such grimy offices with half the sweetness and 
light which Mr. Bellamy and Mr. Howells would have 
us believe that all their Utopians and Altrurians may 
secure and bask in? What member of what such ideal 
republic would ‘“‘take turns’’ with other members in 
voluntarily sweating amid the hot bowels of an Atlan- 
tic steamship? But illustrations like these might be 
multiplied almost, indefinitely, and perhaps the most 
hideous of all that I could mention would be that of 
slaughtering live animals. I once saw some cattle 
strung up in a slaughter-house, a good many years 
ago, and watched the flashing knife cleave their down- 
stretched throats, and saw the scarlet cascade of their 
blood break on the floor beneath. I was almost a boy 
at the time; but I have had moods of positive self-loath- 
ing ever since, because of the ignahi curiosity which 
led me into those shocking shambles. I feel certain 
that in Altruria there would be very few volunteer 
butchers. But perhaps vegetarianism would benig- 
nantly prevail as a result. Still, it is hard to believe 
that a diet of vegetables would permit (at least for 
many centuries to come) the strenuous exertions of 
muscle needful in certain haunts of life. 

I am often tempted to think that nearly all good and 
sane men are socialists at heart, just as no good and 
sane men could possibly be anarchists. But ah, the 
difference between desiring and achieving! Evolution 
(if the theory of it be true, and I believe firmly in the 
theory of it) took many and many a million of years to 
make us even what we are; but the solid difficulty of 
making us something broadly and radically better than 
we are, though one views it from the most hopeful 
standpoint of our present ‘“‘best,’’ looms gigantic, in 
deed. And in this brief paper, as I freely grant, I have 
ony hinted a few outlines of its disheartening enor- 
mity. EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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A LONG-FELT WANT. 


When Aunt Jemima came to town 
In all her Sunday clothes, 
Upon a fence she saw an ad 


Of rubber garden hose 
“That's just the thing for me,” 
“A pair or two I'll get; 
For when | weed my posy bed 
My ankles get so wet."* 


she eried, 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
Pater—‘‘You are very forward, sir. In my day the 
young man waited until he was asked to call 
Young Man—‘‘ Yes, and now he waits until he’s asked 


not to call.’’ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farmer—Yes, South Dakota furnishes an excellent field for 
diversified farming. Wheat, Corn, Barley and Flax are produced 
in abundant quantities and find a ready market at good prices, 
while the cost of production is much less than in the Easter 
States. Stock-raising and wool-growing have become successful 
industries in South Dakota, where thousands of acres of the fines 
land in the United States can be secured at reasonable figures and 
upon long time for deferred payments Further information w be 
cheerfully furnished free of expense by addressing Gro. H. Hear- 
rorp, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, I 

For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been 
used for children with never failing success t corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrh«wa, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and weli-tried 


remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle 
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2 BYERNEST WAS HACUE 





N the early summer of 18— the three-masted brig 
Lizzie Shaw, of Victoria, British Columbia, Cap- 
tain Thorne, commander, left the port of Victo- 
ria, on a voyage to Melbourne. As she sailed 
down the Strait of San Juan de Fuca the lovely 
sunset gave promise of a fair voyage ; 


In addition to captain and crew, there were on board 
three passengers, who had taken berths in a sailing- 
vessel for the sake of the long, health-giving voyage. 
There were two ladic the elder, Mrs. Lewis Craven, 
perhaps fifty years of age. Miss Mary Mortimer was 
twenty-four. She was tall and well-formed, with pleas- 
ing face and manners. She was the daughter of a 
wealthy Victorian sheep-owner, and had been making 
a European tour, with Mrs, Craven as chaperon. 

rhe male passenger was the Rev. Clinton Cooper, 
also returning from a holiday in England. He was 
twenty-seven years of age, tall, well-built, with good, 
regular features, and a noble and intelligent appear- 
ance. Having made the acquaintance of the edie en 
route across the Continent, he had agreed to join them 
in the long voyage. 

Now, the Reverend Clinton, albeit that in Melbourne 
and in England he had met all sorts of marriageable 
ladies, had never yet seen tlie woman who had inspired 
in him a desire to depart from his state of single blessed- 
ness. He was now in very close quarters, however, 
with no chance to fly. The kindly, agreeable manners 
of Mary, combined with her good looks, won all hearts, 
and before they were fairly at sea all the sailors, from 
Captain Thorne down to Pompey, the black cook, were 
her devoted slaves 

Day by day Clinton found the sweet girl growing 
dearer to him, until, after leaving Honolulu, he screwed 
his courage up to the sticking-point, proposed, and was 
accepted. 

Into just such a happy condition had affairs shaped 
themselves when an event occurred which marred the 
hitherto unbroken serenity of their voyage. 

‘I’m afraid we're going to have dirty weather before 
long,’’ remarked Captain Thorne, as they sat at dinner 
in the cabin. Before morning his prediction was veri- 
fied, and extremely dirty weather it proved. All the 
elements seemed to have, with one consent, determined 
the destruction of the gallant brig. The sea roared, 
foamed and broke continuously over her, until the men 
had to lash themselves to their posts. Vivid and bril- 
liant flashes of lightning revealed, every few seconds, 
the chaos of waters, and the thunder pealed incessantly. 
Added to this, the rain fell in torrents. By daybreak 
the worst of the storm was over, and some of the ex- 
hausted men were able to get dry clothes and hot food. 

The passengers had passed the night in great sus- 
pense, expecting every moment that the vessel would 
founder, and it was not till Captain Thorne appeared 
on the scene that they could be persuaded to seek rest. 

Captain Thorne himself attempted to snatch forty 
winks, but was roused by the ship’s carpenter with the 
information that the ship had sprung a leak. Owing 
to the shifting of the cargo during the hurricane, it was 
impossible to reach the place and ascertain the trouble. 

All hands man the pumps!’’ was the order. A 
but two of them were broken. Repeated soundings, at 


short intervals, showed that the water was gaining 
rapidly Breakers ahead!*’ shouted the lookout. 
Where away?’’ asked the captain. ‘‘To port,’ an- 


swered the man. A hasty consultation was held by 
captain and mates, and, as it seemed impossible to do 
otherwise, they decided to abandon the ship. A few 
provisions, a cask of water, together with instruments 
and a few valuables, papers, etc., were placed in the 
hoat-—the only one not smashed. The ladies were care- 
fully lowered, and all safely re-embarked. 

After rowing some distance, carefully keeping the 
boat from getting broadside-on to the huge waves, they 
approached nearer to the breakers, 

I've no doubt that it’s one of the coral islands so 


plentiful in the Southern Pacific,’’ said Simpson the first 
mate 

Yes,’’ said Captain Thorne, ‘‘and inside of that reef 
isa lagoon as calm asa lake. I wish we could finda 


better opening in the reefs than there appears to be, 
though 

However, the attempt had to be made, for some un- 
seen current was drawing them rapidly toward the 
island. Just keeping the boat’s head straight, the men 
lay on their oars. Each time the boat was lifted they 
could see the promised land. On, and stillon. Nowa 
huge roller comes and rolls them nearly to the reef; not 
quite, however, for while the wave rolls over the sub- 
merged rocks the boat has to wait for the next. Un- 
fortunately, this is a smaller one, and breaks on the 
rocks, dashing the boat to pieces. 

\ more horrible fate than drowning awaited those 
who were washed into the lagoon, for a shoal of hungry 
sharks awaited them. The captain was dashed on the 
reef and instantly killed, as also was Mrs. Craven. 

Clinton, with one arm grasping Mary, was washed 


ir t lagoon, and saw the water reddened with the 
blood of some of the seamen, 

Horror-stricken, he lost consciousness, and forgot 
even to struggle, sinking, with his burden, under the 
surf 

On regaining consciousness, he saw bending over 
him Mary and Walters—a lad of sixteen, who was an 


apprentice ou the Lizzie Shaw. On his inquiring after 


shipmates, they, with tears, told him the 


his form 

sad story, which moved him deeply, for he had a warm 
liking for the whole-hearted Captain Thorne and his 
hen 


It appeared that while the boat was yet outside the 
reef, she had been observed by the inhabitants of this 
island, who had taken their canoes and rowed swiftly 
toward the point where the boat would strike. Arriv- 
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ing just a little late, all they could do was to try and 
pick up some of the survivors before the sharks did. 
One poor fellow was snapped in two even as they lifted 
him into the canoe. The only ones they had been able 
to rescue were Clinton, Mary and Walters. Clinton’s 
grasp was so tight on Mary’s hair that the rescuers had 
to cut off the part which he held before they could lift 
them in. 

Mary was the first to regain consciousness, and she 
had been handed over to the women, who were very 
solicitous for her comfort, and, at the same time, very 
curious to see the white woman, as most of the natives 
had never seen a European. Her clothes were taken 
off her and put to dry, and a skirt—made out of the 
spun fibre of the cocoanut palm—was lent her. Many 
were the ejaculations of surprise and wonder at the 
curious dress, with so many parts, worn by the white 
woman. The long black stockings and buttoned boots, 
perhaps, calling forth the most admiration. 

As soon as Mary got her own clothes back she set off 
to look for Clinton. Seeing a hut surrounded by,a crowd, 
she rightly judged he was there. 

“Oh, Miss Mortimer, I am glad to see you,”’ said the 
boy Walters, and as she passed into the hut, Clinton 
came to himself, as stated above. 

While they were talking over matters a more impor- 
tant-looking man than any yet seen came in, and by 
signs invited them to follow him. 

He led them to a large and roomy building, where 
the chief and head men were seated. Very little inter- 
course could pass between them, but the smiles and 
signs of the chief were encouraging. 

During the day they were given two new huts and 
a good supply of food, also a patch of ground, which 
the natives were eager to show them how to cultivate. 
In fact, they were so willing and kind that they could 
never get them off the doorstep. Clinton and Walters 
took possession of the larger hut, and the smaller one 
was Mary’s special sanctum. Daily they became more 
familiar with the ways of the islanders, who, although 
a simple and peaceable folk, were sunk in idolatry, and 
had curious ideas of morality. Clinton’s soul yearned 
to give them a knowledge of the true faith, and he re- 
doubled his efforts to learn the language, and with. good 
success. Mary, too, although sorely tried by the women- 
folk, was seized with his missionary zeal. As for Wal- 
ters, he was young, and, for the time, at all events, was 
happy, the cheerful company of the bright young couple 
tending to make him so. 

They were able to communicate fairly well with the 
natives, and interested the chief (Mwanga, by name) 
greatly by what they told him of the great outside world, 
and much impressed him with such few things as they 
had saved—watches, compass, spectacles, pocket-Bible 
and Prayer-Book, and Mary's pocket-reticule, with 
scissors, needles, etc. Their food was very simple— 
fruit, yams, plantain, fish, ete. A disturbing incident 
occurred, however, which will be related in another 
chapter. 

ONE morning the chief sent down a messenger to 
request Clinton’s presence. After greetings, he went 
straight to business. He told Clinton that the white 
woman was fair and pleasant to look upon, and that he 
wanted her for his wife. Clinton was staggered for a 
moment; but proceeded to point out that the chief had 
already five wives, and that, in his country, not more 
than one was allowed. Mwanga replied that he didn’t 
see that it mattered much, but that if he could get Mary 
he wouldn't mind giving Clinton all his old wives, whom, 
he said, were young and good-looking. This munificent 
offer was refused, and, moreover, Clinton told him that 
he did not think Mary would care to marry him. This 
was a new idea to Mwanga, who had never heard of 
women being consulted in such a matter, nor did he 
propose to consult Mary, but only Clinton, whom he 
judged to be her guardian. Finally, to avoid getting 
himself into just such a fix as a certain patriarch of 
old once did, he told him the circumstances under which 
Mary and he found themselves, and that they were, be 
fore his God, man and wife. ‘‘Good,’’ said Mwanga; 
“but if she is your wife, why does she not live with 
you?”’ All Clinton’s arguments could not, in the limited 
state of his acquaintance with the language, make 
Mwanga understand this, and he had to go and leave 
matters still unsettled. 

Sad at heart, he returned home, planning how to 
avert this new calamity; for he was on the horns of a 
dilemma. If he did not take Mary for his wife at once, 
the chief evidently would. And how could he marry 
when there was no one to marry them? Walters, whom 
he took into his confidence, was highly indignant at the 
chief's proposal. 

‘Look here, Mr. Cooper,”’ he said, ‘‘you are a clergy- 
man; why can’t you marry yourself?” 

Clinton explained to him that he was under the im- 
pression that this was not legal. 

His hardest task was to tell Mary what had happened. 
She was quick to perceive his preoccupied air, and, 
woman-like, plied him with questions. When the full 
truth of her position flashed upon her, she was thoroughly 
frightened, and besought him frantically not to let 
Mwanga take her. ‘‘Not while I have life,’’ said Clin- 
ton; ‘‘but after then?’’ Vainly she sought for a solution 
of the difficulty. There was only one—marriage with 
Clinton—and, strangely enough, she asked the same 
question as Walters had done. Clinton again explained 
the objection, and added: ‘‘We are already man and 
wife before Heaven, and I do not see the necessity of 
going through an invalid ceremony.’’ Mary, however, 
persisted in believing that, under the circumstances, the 
ceremony would be legal, and declared she must be 
married by the Church of England service. So Clinton 
gave way, and informed Mwanga of the decision they 
had reached. 

The chief was disappointed, but approved, and the 
ceremony was set for the next day. 


CLINTON passed a sleepless night, considering the 
step he was about to take. Of course, he was not 
averse to a speedy union with the woman of his choice, 
the more so as he saw no probability of ever returning 
to civilization; but he shrunk from the thought of the 
hardships a delicately-nurtured girl would have to en- 
dure as a wife—perhaps a mother—in such a =. 
Standing above all, however, was the knowledge. 
amounting almost to a certainty, that if he did not 
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marry her, Mwanga would press his claims, so that he 
saw no other course to take. 

If Clinton’s brain was busy all that night none the 
less was Mary’s. A unique position, certainly, for the 
daughter of a millionaire, on the eve before her wed- 
ding day. Ona mere speck of an islet in the Pacific 
Ocean, far from relations and friends, without even a 
white companion of her own sex. Resolutely she 
weighed the consequences, and mainly out of love for 
Clinton, mingled with a wish for a closer protector 
than she now had, she resolved to do her part. Of the 
validity of the marriage she felt no doubt whatever. 

Brightly the sun shone on the eventful day. After 
morning greetings and breakfast, the party set out for 
the residence of the chief, where nearly every inhabi- 
tant of the island was gathered. 

Clinton explained to the assembled crowd what he 
was about to do, and after the whispers of curiosity had 
died away, he proceeded with the service, taking the 
dual role of — and bridegroom. He read in astrong, 
musical and impressive voice, and the silent natives 
seemed to feel the solemnity of the occasion, for awe 
settled on them. Surely the time-honored ceremony of 
the Church of England was never read in a stranger 
ee or in such an unusual manner! Walters gave the 
ride away, and also acted as groomsman. The ring 
used belonged to Clinton’s mother. Mary’s responses 
were clear, if not very loud. At the conclusion of the 
rite Clinton produced a blank marriage certificate and 
filled it in, affixing his signature both as minister and 
groom. Mary wrote her maiden name for the last time, 
and then Walters and Mwanga signed, the chief mak- 
ing a clumsy cross after his name. General merry- 
one ended the day, Mwanga providing a great 
east. 


THREE happy years followed in quick succession. <A 
son and heir had been born to Mr. and Mrs. Cooper. 
The kindness of the native women to Mary at that 
time was all that could be wished. A neat church was 
now erected, and services conducted. Mary had done 
her _ well in instructing the women and girls, 

Walters was one day climbing a cocoanut palm for 
amusement, when he saw a vessel in the offing and a 
boat pulling for the shore. 

She proved to be bound for San Francisco, and was 
short of water. Gladly the captain gave them passage, 
and it was not long before they reached port. 

The first thing Clinton did, after making his family 
comfortable as regards lodgings and obtaining present- 
able clothing, was to telegraph to his parents in England, 
his wife’s, in Australia, and his ken. in Melbourne. 
Then followed a delightful holiday, after their long 
seclusion; also a looking forward to getting letters in 
reply. 

These, in due time, arrived. Mr. Mortimer’s was 
full of thankfulness for the restoration to him of his 
lost daughter: ‘“‘I am coming to you, Mary, as soon as I 
can get passage . Don’t you think you had better 
be married again, after such a strange wedding?”’ 

Mr. Cooper, Sr.’s, letter was also in the same strain: 
“Whatever I might have done under such circum- 
stances, I don’t know; but, after taking legal opinion, 
I think you should re-marry. Come to us, my boy, 
with your wife and child, for you are as one from the 
grave.” 

The bishop’s letter was kindiy, but took the same 
view: “As to the validity of your marriage before 
Heaven, my son, I have no doubts; but under the cir- 
cumstances, it would perhaps be advisable to have an- 
other ceremony performed.”’ 

Under stress of all this advice Clinton came to the 
same conclusion, and broached the matter to his wife. 

“T will not hear of it,’’ she said, ‘‘for if our marriage 
is not legal, then our son is illegitimate; but,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘I refuse to believe that it is not legal.’’ 

No amount of persuasion could alter her decision. 

Now it seemed that, since Clinton left home, his 
father’s brother—formerly a bishop—had beer elevated 
to the See of Canterbury. Clinton wrote to his father, 
and inclosed afull and particular account of the mar- 
riage, together with the certificate, and requested him 
to get his Grace’s views on the case. 

The reply came, in the form of a letter from his 
uncle, the archbishop himself. He said: ‘‘It is with 
deep interest that I have read your letter, which your 
father placed in my hands. I can deeply sympathize 


with you in the circumstances under which you were ° 


laced. Had I been situated thus, I should undoubtedly 

am acted just as youdid. Unfortunately, however, 
convinced as I am of your moral justifiability, I cannot 
but come to the conclusion, after obtaining the opinion 
of leading counsel in England that you are not legally 
married. I intend, if it be possible, to overcome this 
difficulty by making it legal. I have already carried, 
in the Houses of Convocation (which were sitting when 
your letter arrived), a vote, approving of the course you 
took. Moreover, I have prepared a short bill, which I 
intend to introduce into the House of Lords, and which, 
I am pretty sure, will be carried in both Houses and pass 
into law—a bill for the legalizing of this special mar- 
riage. Ina later letter I shall communicate to you the 
result of my efforts. In the meantime, believe me, to 
remain,’’ etc., etc. 

Almost on the day of receiving this letter Clinton 
saw from the papers that the bill had become law, and 
that he was legally married. 

Mr. Mortimer had, in the meantime, arrived from 
Australia, and was more than satisfied with his manly 
son-in-law and his lusty grandson. It needed but little 
coaxing from his daughter to induce him to send hand- 
some presents to their friends on the island, and Clinton 
used his influence to have a missionary sent there. 

After a trip to England to see Clinton’s family and 
to thank the archbishop for his timely aid, the party 
embarked for Australia, Walters being engaged by Mr. 
Mortimer as a clerk. Arrived in Melbourne, Clinton 
settled down to his pastoral work again, while Mary 
divided her attention between her increasing family 
and seconding his efforts. A happy and undivided 
family they were, and if Clinton afterward obtaine: 
the Bishopric of Victoria it was as nothing, in the eyes 
of his children, compared with the distinction he e- 
joyed as being the only clergyman who ever Marri‘! 

imself ! 

THE END. 
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A BUNCH OF NOVELTIES 
FOR WOMEN. 


8V.HHE cape, or collarette, is un- 
“— doubtedly the pitce de résist- 
‘ ance of all the spring toilets. 


@¥g) The newest are quite short, 
barely covering the shoulders, 
but are marvels of richness and 
daintiness. Many are carried 
out in material to match the 
costume, with effective trim- 
mings; but the greater number are of 
satin and moiré, with garnitures of white 
lace, jets and sequins. These are lined 
with white satin and edged on the under 
side of the fronts with white guipure in- 
sertion, laid on flat. Sometimes a tiny 
ruche of tulle borders the edges of the 
double or triple capes. 

Light and odors 2 collars are made 
entirely of tulle or barége, with appliqué 








of guipure embroidered in jet. Though 
short. they are very voluminous, to corre- 
spond with the sleeves, which are of 
greater amplitude than ever. 

In gowns, Louis XV. styles are creep- 
ing in with gentle insistence. Paniers— 
not exactly of the dimensions painted by 
Watteau, but still paniers—are insidiousl y 
growing over the hips, and there is a very 
decided return to the Pompadour genres 
in the summer fabrics. Muslin and other 
transparent fabrics will be worn draped 
over under-robes of the most delicate 
colors. White dresses will be greatly in 
vogue, and not on youthful wearers alone, 
but even elderly ladies will find that fash- 
ion will smile on them if they indulge in 
white and other delicate fabrics. 

A Paris visiting costume. shown in the 
large sketch on this page, illustrates this 
tendency. The bodice and overskirt in 
Louis XV. brocade—rose and autumn leaf 
design—open over an under-robe of pink 
moiré veiled in black tulle laid on flat. 
The front of the bodice is gathered into a 
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yoke, and a large knot of pink mousseline 
de soie is arranged, cravat-fashion, at the 
throat. The revers and waistband are of 
cigar-brown velvet, embroidered with jet. 
The sleeves are of the brocade, and the 
long suede gloves are light tan. The hat 
is artisticall composed of a wide ruch- 
ing of spangled tulle, with a tuft of roses 
of two shades for the crown. Coques of 
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HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose support Tape f d buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes ; 
or slim bust ; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


Send for illustrated circular to 
FERRIS BROS. Manu‘sciurers and Patentees. 
Principal Ofice—34\ Brvadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office—S37 Market St., San Francisco. 
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green and brown mirvir satin complete 
the trimming. 

Deep sailor collars will also be much 
used as trimming for bodices. The fav- 
orite materials for them are guipures, 
and mousseline de soie finely plaited. 





The fronts terminate in pointed revers, 
or in flowing fichu ends. 

Don't you always like to hear about 
new trifles?. Here is one that hails from 
Paris, and is considered very chic. The 
vogue for ribbons, which is just now the 
most noticeable feature of the reigning 
fashions, has given rise to an original 
fancy in the way of a neck-ribbon. It is 
of black mojré a little less than an inch 
wide, and about a yard, 
or a yard and a quarter, 
long. It is passed round 
the throat and fitted by 3 
means of a little sliding- 
buckle of gold or of 
paste. A watch or other 
trinket may be attached 
to it. Over a light-col- 
ored gown this seeming 
trifle produces an effect 
of originality and dis- 
tinction. A novelty in 
jewelry, designed to be 
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worn in the hair or on a velvet ribbon 
round the neck or waist, is a triangle of 
diamonds, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion in the centre. 

There is not the least doubt that Zouave 
jackets will be much worn during the 
summer. Many of the newest are made 
with wide shoulder-frills to fall over the 
bouffant under-sleeves of the bodice 
proper. Bolero jackets of white piqué, 
embroidered, and also of coarse white 
guipure appliquéd on colored linings, 
will lend to charming effects on sum- 
mer gowns. 

A very pretty dress for afternoons is 
that chovdked in the first figure. It is 
made of mulberry-colored face-cloth, 
with a plain skirt trimmed with rosettes 
and bows and ends of black watered-silk, 
and a short Eton coat, faced with black 
satin. The blouse is of cream-colored 
satin, covered with a cravat of lace. 
Speaking of blouses, I suppose you know 
the new name of that useful garment is 
a ‘‘frisk.”” It differs from its predeces- 
sors in that it boasts one or two little 
ruffles below the waist, and, besides, it 
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is fitted closely to the figure and stiffly 
boned. 
The third smart little frock is of an in 





describably pretty pink and black mate- 
rial. 


The tight-fitting bodice boasts a 
belt and braces of black 
watered-silk ribbon, and 
has a jabot of lace, grad- 
uated from neck to 
waist. 

The happy she who 
can spend a portion of 
these lovely spring days 
in the saddle, and who 
is conscious of a grow- 
ing dinginess on the part 
of her last year’s habit, 
may like to look at the 
latest novelty in eques- 





trian attire, designed by an English tailor, 
and here reproduced. The coat bodice is 
cut in a semi-fitting shape, and is meant 
to be worn with blouses or shirt and waist- 
coat. The vest is made of scarlet cloth. 





NiexLe AND RIBBON BELT 


The habit skirt is made in the newest 
shape, and so arranged that it insures 
erfect comfort and safety to the wearer. 
hese habits are in black, navy or brown 
melton cloth, and can be obtained in En- 
gland for the astonishingly low prices of 





ARE YOU HARD OF HEARING OR 
DEAF? 


CaLL or send stamp for full particulars how to 
restore your hearing by one who was deaf for thir. 
ty years. John Garmore, Room 18, Hammond 
Building, Fourth and Vine, Cincinnati, O. 
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five guineas or twenty-five d ir nd 


upward. In New York 
possible to buy a riding-habit r les 
ninety or one hundred dollars 

rhe days of the sailor-hat period of our 
eXistence alr irawing nig and it well 
to know what new variation of s 
honored head-gear is to lead the vay ot 
fashion the #omi S@asol rhe one in 
the sketch, I am sure vou will agree with 
me, is charming In coarse straw, | c. 
white or burnt-cream, with black satin 
or moire bows, it is very chi 


The other hat is more in the 
order, and certainly supplie 
tive background for a very pretty 
very youthful face. I like the 
ribbon is brought down on the hair in 
front. The inevitable buckle is well in 
evidence. The ties are a specialty, and 
avery becoming one, don’t you think so? 

Some inventive spirit, vexed at the 
tendency the beloved ribbon belt dis- 
plays of creasing at the sides, has brought 
out a novelty which is free from such re- 
proach. It isa nickel silver foundation, 


picturesque 
st efiec 
nd 
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threaded with colored ribbon, fits any 
waist, and is pretty well everlastii 
With a navy blue or black ribbon the 


effect is distinctly good, the figure being 
well supported, and yet remaining per- 
fectly supple. 

All you who love your comfort, shew 
the sketch of the chair I have here intro- 
duced to your most generous male rela- 
tion, and no doubt he will go straight- 
way and buy you one. It is perfectly 
delightful to lounge in, and a joy to look 
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at, besides. It is made of the best wicker- 
work, with cushions of artistic cretonne, 
and has a most useful side-basket fo1 
books and papers. It has a roomy, deep 
seat, and comfortable support for the 
head and arms. No one could possibly 
be cross when seated in such a coz\ 
chair as this, so I recommend husbands 
in general to consider its merits and be 
wise. I regret to say, however, that 
some men are frightfully obtuse. Mr. 
Gay, for instance, after giving me his 
lite attention while I held forth at 
ength on the beauties of this particular 
chair, said: ‘‘Yes, yes,"’ with a far-away 
look in his eyes, and asked me some utter- 
ly irrelevant question about a man that 
was to call for him to-day, but didn't. 
But all men are not selfish brutes—he is 
looking over my shoulder, but I just don’t 
care! GWENDOLEN GAY, 
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UN in at noon to-morrow. I am 
very busy, but I shall be glad to 
give you a few moments of my 
time,”’ 

So ran a note signed by Mrs. 
Gladstone, and dated No. 17 Park Lane, London, that 
1 received the day after I presented a letter of introduc- 
tion to the wife of England’s greatest Commoner. Park 
Lane is an exclusive street in the richest part of London. 
It is near Hyde Park, and there are pretentious houses 
all around it. The Gladstone residence, however, is not 
imposing; but there is an air of comfort and peace about 
it that may be lacking in some of the palatial residences 
adjacent to it. My card was taken by a butler to Mrs. 
Gladstone, and in a moment I was ushered into a draw- 
ing-room to wait for my hostess. It is a big, old-fashioned 
room on the ground floor, with walls covered with pict- 
ures of no recent date, furniture very solid and old, and 
some of it a bit shabby; but there was no fleck of dust 
to be seen anywhere. An enormous grate-fire blazed 
comfortably, for the air was chill and raw. 

[ had not long to wait for Mrs. Gladstone. She came 
in hurriedly, greeted me warmly, and explained, with 
almost breathless excitement, that she was very busy 
with Mr, Gladstone, who was not quite himself that 
day. Mrs. Gladstone is an imposing-looking woman. 
She is now eighty years of age, and in many ways quite 
as remarkable a woman as Mr. Gladstone is a man. She 
does not, however, show any trace of time. She would 
pass for sixty. Her figure is tall, shapely and impres- 
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sive. She moves rapidly. She talks with nervous gest- 
ure, but her face is uncommonly sweet. It is a long 
face, with a high forehead, strong and apparently devoid 
of romance or pedantry. Her eyes are large, dark-blue 
and meditative. Her hair, once raven black, is now 
silvery, pee in the middle and combed in waves down 
either cheek, as in the familiar portraits of women of 
forty years ago. Her mouth isin proportion to her face, 
and there is a charm in her voice which means cordial- 
ity toward those she addresses. There are few lines or 
wrinkles in her face, and under the skillful guidance of 
a Parisian dressmaker she might make a very smart 
appearance. But apparently she cares little for dress. 
She belongs to a past age, so far as costuming is con- 
cerned. Upon the day I saw her she wore a very old- 
fashioned stiff black silk dress, with tight sleeves, flow- 
ing skirts and white ruffle at the neck. Enormous gold 
bracelets hung clumsily over her wrists, A brooch as 
large as a saucer kept a lace collar in place. From her 
ears hung old-fashioned pendant earrings made of gold. 
On her head was a lace cap that set off her sweet, 
motherly face to advantage. It was easy to see that 
she had been a hard worker all her life, and had given 
more thought and attention to her family than to society 
or dress. : x 

She greeted me warmly, drew a chair up for me by 
the fire, and seated herself opposite me. After a few 
commonplaces she began to talk of the American na- 
tion, the progress it is making, the delightful Ameri- 
cans whom she knows, and most hopefully of the prog- 
ress women are making in the land of the free. 

“Thave always longed,’’ she said, ‘to see America. 
It must be a great country, but we have been so busy 
here that we have not had time to think of taking a 
journey across the ocean. 

She said ‘‘we,’’ speaking for Mr. Gladstone and her- 
self. She told how Mr. Gladstone dreaded an ocean 
voyage, and that alone was what deterred him from 


coming to America. While we were talking the butler 
brought several cards to her—visitors making inquiries 
about the health of Mr. Gladstone—and to all af toon 
she returned the same reply, that her distinguished hus- 


band was only ailing a trifle, and “‘I thank Mr. So-and- 
So for calling.”’ 

“T have been an attentive reader of American books, 
newspapers and magazines for many years,’’ said Mrs, 
Gladstone, [know more about your country than you 
may think Ido. I have meta great many Americans, 
i large percentage of them strangers to me, who called 
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with the hope of making Mr, Gladstone’s acquaintance. 
I like your people very much. They are cordial, frank 
and hospitable. Thousands of them have promised us a 
royal welcome if we would only go through the States. 
Perhaps we may,’’ and her eyes twinkled like a girl of 
twenty with the hope of a holiday before her, instead 
of a woman of eighty with her life behind her, 

‘‘We have done something in the way of smoothing 
the rough road for women in England; but not so much, 
I fear, as we might have done or has been done in Amer- 
ica,’’ she went on. ‘‘This seems to be women's golden 
hour, and to all of them in your country I send my best 
wishes. An ocean only divides the sisterhood. God 
grant that they may go on growing nobler and better 
and stronger every day. This is the earnest wish of 
one English woman, although I have no doubt that I 
may speak for every other woman in the kingdom.” 

The door opened at this moment and in walked a 
broad-shouldered and bearded man of thirty. He strode 
up to Mrs. Gladstone, who arose to greet him, threw 
his arms around her neck and kissed her on both cheeks 
tenderly, patted her face, bowed politely to me, and 
with a cheery ‘‘How do you do, mother?’’ took a seat 
near the window to wait until I should have departed. 
Mrs. Gladstone was evidently glad to see her son, Her- 
bert, for he it was; for she hastily moved toward the 
door, which was a signal, I fancied, for my departure. 
She was most cordial to me, however; shook hanis 
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warmly, and even opened the door leading to the street 
for my exit, and waved an adieu. 

While all the world is ringing with the name of Glad- 
stone it may seem a little unfair that more praise is not 
given to his wife. When the history of the Victorani 
age is written justice will surely be done to Mrs. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Gladstone is fully sensible of what he owes 
to his wife, and in public and in private has made no 
secret of the debt he owes her. It would be hard to say 
what Mrs. Gladstone has not done for her distinguished 
husband. She has been not only an ideal mother, but 
an ideal wife as well. She nursed all her seven children 
herself. She gave up all her time to them when young, 
and every moment of her time since they have grown 
into manhood and womanhood to her husband. Only 
those intimavely acquainted with the Gladstone family 
know of the self-denial and abnegation of the woman. 
She has been his alter ego. She has eo up her own 
life for his. She has always avoided doing anything 
that would in the least interfere with her husband's 
official duties. She has taken the keenest interest in 
the smallest detail of his political work. She often ac- 
companies him to meetings, and sits on the platform 
bestde him. if you have seen her thus, while Mr. Glad- 
stone is addressing thousands of people, in worshipful 
attitude, her eyes lighted with the fire of reverence, you 
would indeed think she was a girl giving welcome to 
her lover who was making his first effort in public life. 
But every small detail of that speech has been gone 
over with Mrs. Gladstone before it was delivered to the 
public. She has prepared with her own hand the stimu- 
lant which he takes to clear his voice while speaking. 
She has acted as though her husband was a child and 
she his nurse. 

It is not much ‘oo to say that Mrs. Gladstone exercises 
more influence than any other woman in England. 
There are many reasous why she has been a power. 
She possesses tact, intelligence, loyalty and womanli- 
ness. She has never pushed herself forward as have 
some other women in the glare of public life. Men of 
all parties respect her lovable qualities and the work 
she has done for her gifted helpmate. She has been all 
the world to him. Her life has been merged into his. 
She has set up no salon of her own. Her drawing-room 
is a small affair, without any pretensions whatever. 
Her friends and acquaintances are the friends and ac- 
quaintances of her husband. If he goes on a journey, 
she goes with him. If he is to make a great speech, she 
often helps him prepare the details of it. If he needs 
a new cravat or a suit of clothing, it is she who arranges 
for them. She takes him to the House of Commons, 
and is as proud of the popular salutes as if they were 
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intended for herself. During the sitting of the Parnell 
Commission Mrs. Gladstone spent a great deal of time 
taking notes for the use of her husband. She has saved 
him years of time that he might have had to spend in 
reading, and all this without sacrifice of a portion of 
her womanhood. 

Of all the good that Mrs. Gladstone has done outside 
of the great services she has performed for her husband a 
volume might well be written. She has been identified 
with every movement in England for the welfare of 
women and children. She has a large orphanage for 
girls near her own home in Hawarden, At this place the 
girls near taught to use their hands as well as their minds 
until time proves that they are able to live honest, use- 
ful lives. Mrs. Gladstone has often held the place of 
matron of the orphanage for a month atatime. She 
makes, now and then, a speech in public; but without 
any oratorical effort. She has spent hours and hours 
in the House of Commons, cooped up in the woman’s 
gallery, watching every movement of her husband in 
the struggle going on around him. She has been known 
to remark that her greatest treat in life is to be invited 
to dinner with her husband to a friend’s house. ‘“‘I al- 
ways try to get seated next to him,” she says, ‘when 
it is at least possible for me to have some conversation 
with my husband. I enjoy hearing him talk more than 
any other person.’’ If she happens to be placed away 
from him at dinner you will find her coming around to 
the lady or the gentleman seated next to him, begging 
them to engage Mr. Gladstone in whispered conversa- 
tion, ‘‘because,’’ as she explains, “‘he has a great speech 
to make soon, and he is troubled now with something 
of a cold.”’ 

It was at the National Liberal Club that Mr. Glad- 
stone said, referring to his wife: ‘‘No words that I 
could use would ever suffice to express the debt that I 
owe to her in relation to all the offices she has discharged 
on my behalf and on behalf of those who are closest and 
dearest to us during the long and happy period of our 
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conjugal union.” A splendid tribute, and one fully de- 
served; for this many-sided ex-Premier would not have 
been so great a man but for the greatness of his wife. 

I can see her now and shall remember her always 
standing before the fire in her own yee in Park Lane, 
with her arms around the neck of her brawny son, a 

icture as gentle, winsome and heroic as ever painted. 

t is the most lasting of all in my gallery of memories, 
and it will abide until the end. Foster COATEs, 
4 
OUR PRETTIEST SUBSCRIBER. 

‘“‘*TWERE to choose from too many,’’ was the edi- 
torial comment at a ‘‘private view’’ of the counterfeit 
presentments of our pretty subscribers, which took 
place before the interesting collection was submitted 
to the special committee who had undertaken the diffi- 
cult task of selection of the fairest. The said committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Henry Wakefield Bates, Gilson 
Willets and A. G. Plunkett, may have indulged in the 
same reflection at the first blush, but their more ma- 
ture decision found expression in the following letter : 
To THE Epitor or Once A WEEK: 

Your committee has met, and has finished its delicate but most 
delightful duty of deciding who is Onck 4 WEExK's prettiest sub- 
scriber. To reach a decision required, we assure you, the utmost 
discrimination and nicety of perception; for, among such a bevy of 

retty subscribers, it was no simple matter to select the prettiest. 

n a bunch of roses it is always difficult to find the fairest. How- 
ever, after careful consideration of all the photographs submitted 
in the competition, we have agreed that the m belongs to Miss 
Florence Holbrook, 8948 Escanabe Avenue, Chicago, Ill., to whom, 
through you, sir, we beg to offer our congratulations, 

We understand there is to be only one prize; but if there are to 
be three, our second choice is Miss Sada W. Hanckel, 20 Church 
Street, Charleston, 8. (., and our third choice Miss Mae D. Murphy, 
953 Main Street, Riverside, Cal. 

New York, March 10, 1894. 

To Miss Florence Holbrook we will, therefore, send, 
as promised, a handsome plush photograph album, with 
decorated cover and stand attachment. The oa of 
graphs received during this competition will re- 
turned to their owners in the course of the week. It 
was the original intention to publish all the portraits, 
but the number sent was too large to admit of publica- 
tion; and it would be unfair, under such circumstances, 
to insert a part where all are entitled in an equal degree 
to the distinction. For this reason, only the portraits of 
the three young ladies mentioned by the committee for 
first, second and third places are published. 
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These Four and Some More !™Premium. 


ONCE A WEEK That Leads Them All. ' 
THE SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY OF NEW FICTION. 


ONCE A WEEK publishes the best thought of the day, the best pictorial art, and the rarest wit and humor. It 
stands the most varied feast of literary good things to be found in American illustrated journalism. 

THE SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY will publish in a few weeks Edgar Faweett’s latest novel, “A Martyr of 
Destiny.” An English novel, “The Lost Singer,” will soon appear. Jensen’s story, “ Karin of Sweden,” introducing 
Christian of Denmark, Gustavus Vasa and the Archbishop of Upsala in the sixteenth century, will be published during the 
Spring months. Stories of French, Austrian and Russian life will follow. You are receiving $14.00 good value for $6.50. 


$6.50 PAYS THE BILL IN FULL—$1.00 NOW AND FIFTY CENTS A MONTH UNTIL YOU RENEW AGAIN. 
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‘The above illustration shows the size of the volumes. This edition is in four volumes, printed in large type on fine paper, and bound in the best En h cloth 
TO RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS.—Three weeks before your subscription expires cond Ue 6 postal card nettying us of your intention to Renew, or inform the Collector 
‘the set of books will then be delivered atonce All you:need to do is to continue the payment of fifty cents per month | RENEWING SUBSCRIBERS PAY AT THE ORIGINAL RATE. 
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WHO SHOT 


rr E-SMOKING ACTRESSES AND HOW THEY 
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THE STAGE. 


LILLIAN LEWIS? 


OME WRECKED BY NICOTINE.—FROM LUXURY TO 


DESTITUTION.—HOW NO-TO-BAC SAVED A SOUBRETTE 


[ interest was excited a few days ago in 

spaper and theatrical circles when the news 
. vas flashed over the continent that Lillian Lewis, 
the world-wide famous actress and professional beauty, 
had been shot at Springfield, Ill. No clew could be 
rained as to who the assassin was, and the actress her- 
self would say nothin; 

One thing only pointed toward an apparent solution. 
An empty “Opera Puff’’ cigarette-box was found near 
where Miss Lewis had fallen. It is not impossible that 
another and more startling hypothesis is true, namely, 
that Mademoiselle Lillian was alone when the shot was 
fired. Be that as it may, all is conjecture, for the mat- 
ter was promptly suppressed. It is known, however, 
that many actresses are inveterate smokers of cigarettes. 
And the y enjoy it—for a time. The curling smoke of 
the fragrant Turkish or Greek roll is very nice as it 
drifts over rosy arms and fluffy laces; but, in time, the 
villainous tobacco has its innings, and the clear features 
become yellow, while the full cheeks become pinched. 
The rosy arms grow skinny, and the dainty laces smell 
of nicotine. Then comes the manager. Some day his 
glance falls on the now faded creature, who, by the 
lavish use of paint, tries to keep her erstwhile beauty, 
sees the gaunt phantom of the former beauty under- 
neath and oo ides that sh« Ist Vpn 

Where? 

Perhaps to the actors’ home, perhaps to the street. 
Many such float along the pavement after dark, staring 
up at the electric lamps and shivering with cold. A 
representative of ONCE A WEEK, while visiting the 
White City, met one who startled him. She was a 
beautiful, well-preserved woman. The last time he had 
seen her she was one of those wretched creatures ruined 
by cigarettes, and wandering about the streets of New 
York, Going up to the elegantly dressed lady, who 
was taking in Midway, he said: 

“I scarcely expected to see you—thus—mademoi- 





selle 

She who was addressed laughed lightly, and said 

‘I've taken No-To-Bac 

‘And, pray tell me, what is No-To-Bac?”’ 

“Here's some,’’ she said, holding out a couple of 
brown tablets, and slipping another into her mouth. 

Once A Week's man tried one of the tablets and 
found it very agreeable. 

‘‘No-To-Bac is a cure for the tobacco habit in any 
form,’’ said the lady. ‘‘When I came here from New 
York I was truly a pitiable object; but a little soubrette 
whom I had known in New York as a cigarette smoker, 


and had more than once assisted, came to my aid. I 


+ 
MAKERS. 
growing class of magazine 
( readers in this country, of whom it would be safe 
5% to state that not one-fiftieth know anything of 
the personnel of the brilliant men who edit the 
wry monthlies. It is the object of this article to 
briefly introduce our readers to some of the most dis- 
tinguished among the coterie, whose pictures will be 
found elsewhere in this issue. 

tichard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, was 
born fifty years ago, and became assistant editor of that 
magazine at the early age of twenty-six. On the death 
of Dr. J. G. Holland, in the fall of 1881, he assumed the 
editorship. He has published five books of verse, the 
best known being ‘‘The New Day,"’ ‘‘The Celestial Pas- 
sion’’ and ‘‘The Great Remembrance.’’ He is a promi- 
nent figure in the social and literary life of New York, 
and a leading member of the ‘“‘Century,’’ the‘‘Players ” 
and the ‘‘Authors'’’ Clubs. The Century Magazine is 
well supplied with literature, having nearly thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of manuscripts on hand. 

Edward Livermore Burlingame, editor of Scribner's 
Magazine, was born in Boston, in 1848. His father, 
Anson Burlingame, was the eminent diplomatist and 
anti-slavery advocate, and author of the famous Bur- 
lingame Treaty with China 

Mr. Burlingame entered Harvard College, but left 
before graduation to accompany his father to China, as 
private secretary. He studied at Heidelberg, Germany, 
and afterward at the University of Berlin, taking the 
degree of Ph.D, Extensive travel in Japan and China 
and throughout Europe, and close association with his 
father, gave him an intimate knowledge of foreign 
political conditions, and upon his return to the United 
States, in i871, he accepted the responsible position of 
foreign editor of the New York Tribune. From 1872-76 
he was on the editorial staff for the revision of the 
American Cyclopedia. He has contributed to periodi- 
cals and assisted in the preparation of several impor- 
tant histories, notably *‘The Popular History of the 
United States,’’ by Bryant and Gay. In 1879 he ac- 
cepted an editorial position with Charles Scribner's 
Sons, and until the starting of the new Scribner’s, in 
i887, he was literary adviser of the book publishing de- 
partment \ volume on ‘‘The Art Life and Theories of 
Richard Wagner,’ translated and edited by Mr. Burlin- 
game, was published in 1875. His unusually broad cul- 
tivation, and a temperament that combines strong prac- 
tical qualities with a delicate poetic sensibility, are well 
evidenced in the conduct of the magazine of which he 
is the literary arbiter 

Ihe editor of the American Review of Reviews, Dr. 
Albert Shaw, was born in Butler County, Ohio, less 
than thirty-seven years ago. After graduating from 
the lowa College, in 1879, he entered local journalism 
in that State. He began editorial work for the Minne- 
apolis T'ri e in 1883, and subsequently edited that 
paper until 1890, He was a frequent contributor to 
the Contemporary, Century, Fortnightly Review and 
Chautauquan, and in 1891 was induced by the famous 
London editor, Mr. Stead, to found the American edi- 
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was surprised at the way she kept up, and said so. She 
told me that No-To-Bac did it. Then she got me three 
boxes, guaranteed to cure, and I used them. From the 
first tablet I felt a benefit, and smoked no more. My 
nerves were shattered, and I had no control over myself 
whatever. The skin hung from my cheeks. No-To-Bac 
increased my weight, steadied my nerves, and strength- 
ened me in every way. I got an engagement to play in 
( hicago, and, as you see, am getting all right again. 

‘Who makes No-To-Bac?’’ queried ONCE A WEEK’S 
correspondent. 

“It’s made by the Sterling Remedy Co., 45 Randolph 
Street. Mr. A. L. Thomas is the president of the com- 
vany. He’s of Lord & Thomas. You know Lord & 
‘homas, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes. The famous advertising agency. Hand w ith 
a torch enlightening the world. Advertise Judiciously.”’ 

“Exactl Mr. H. L. Kramer is the general man- 
ager. He i ws No-To-Bac from the baginaing: In 
fact, he brought it out.’’ 

“Thanks. I'll go and see him 
gratulations.”’ 

An hour later he was downtown walking briskly 
toward 45 Randolph Street. Arrived there, he stepped 
into the elevator and was swiftly carried to the Lord & 
Thomas floor. E 

‘“‘Who do you wish to see, sir?’’ inquired the door- 
man 

“Mr. H. L. Kramer. 
he?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the youth, witha smile. ‘“You’ll 
find Mr. Kramer in that office,’’ indicating a door on 
the correspondent’s left. Rat-tat-tat, and a he arty 
‘Come in,’ from the occupant. The man from ONCE 
A WEEK removed his glittering silk tile and entered the 
presence of a man rather under middle age, who bore 
in his face the indications of phenomenal vitality and 
energy. A strong face, full of determination and con- 
fidence in self. A face sunny with a welcoming smile. 

“This is Mr. Kramer, I believe?’’ queried the writer. 

“That is my name. Take a seat, sir. Ah!" as he 
glanced at the dainty bit of engraved cardboard ex- 
tended to him. “You are from ONCE A WEEK. Glad 
to meet you. 

‘My visit is one of curiosity, Mr. Kramer. Having 
seen the beneficial effects of WoT: ‘Bac on some of my 
acquaintances, I have ventured to ask an interview 
with you. If No-To-Bac proves to be as good as it ap- 
pears, I will write something for ONCE A WEEK about 
it. Now, I have two cigars in my pocket. One I offer 
you. Ah! Youdon'tsmoke. The other I place in my 


Good-by and con- 


He’s the No-To-Bac man, isn’t 


tion of the Review of Reviews. Under his able manage- 
ment the circulation has more than trebled since the 
first edition of twenty-five thousand. He is a heavy 
stockholder in the magazine. 

Samuel 8S. McClure, editor of McClure’s Magazine, 
was born in Ireland the same year as Dr. Shaw. He 
came.to the United States a poor boy, and worked his 
way through Knox College at Galesburg, Ill. Shortly 
after, he became associated with Colonel L. A. Pope in 
the founding of the Wheelman, subsequently absorbed 
by the Outing Magazine. He was the pioneer of syndi- 
cated new spaper literature, a business which has “been 
profitable in his hands for the past decade. He started 
McClure’s last June with twenty thousand copies, a 
circulation since doubled. He is the largest buyer of 
serial stories in the world, and is personally acquainted 
with more authors than any other man in New York. 
He is a prominent member of the Aldine Club. 

John Brisben Walker, of the Cosmopolitan, has had 
a more varied experience than any of the magazine edi- 
tors. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1847, and ap- 
pointed to West Point at eighteen. He resigned his 

cadetship in 1868 to enter the Chinese army, in which 
he served for two years. He returned to this country 
in 1870, and engaged in the manufacture of iron in the 
Kanawha Valley, where he ran for Congress on the Re- 
publican ticket before he was twenty-five. He lost his 
inheritance of a half-million in the panic of 1873, and 
turned to journalism for a livelihood. After a brief ap- 
prenticeship as special writer for the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazette, he became editor of the Pittsburgh 
Telegraph, and subsequently of the Washington Chroni- 
cle. He went to Denver to prepare a Government re- 
port on arid lands in 1879, and in the following ten 
years acquired a second fortune through speculation 
in Denver real estate. The circulation of the Cosmo- 
politan, when - hased by him in 1889, was only six- 
teen thousand. To-day it is well in the lead, with a 
circulation of a quarter of a million. He sunk three 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars in it before the 
tide turned, in November, 1892. The following ten 
months showed a profit of fifty-four thousand dollars. 
In June, 1893, the circulation was one hundred thou- 
sand. In July he cut the price from twenty-five to fif- 
teen cents, and over one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of the September number were sold. Since then 
the circulation has increased steadily. 

The oldest magazine editor, in point of continuous 
service, is Henry M. Alden, of Harper’s. He was born 
on Mount Tabor, Vermont, November 11, 1836, and 
graduated at the Andover Theological Seminary in 
1860. Forced to abandon the ministry by an affec- 
tion of the vocal organs, he turned to literature, and 
contributed a half-dozen articles to the Atlantic Monthly. 
He came to New York in 1861, and gained a livelihoed 
by school lectures and editorial contributions to the Post 
and Evening Times. He obtained a position with the 
Harpers in August, 1863, was appointed one of their 
literary advisers, and became editor of Harper's Weekly 
the following December. He was appointed to his pres- 
ent position in 1869. He is a member and ex-ofticer of 
the Authors’ Club, and the author of “God in His 
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mouth, and, with your permission, light. Smoking is 
doing me an injury, I know; but it is pleasant, and | 
won't quit unless it becomes repulsive tome. Now, will 
No-To-Bac make a cigar a source of disgust instead of 
comfort?’’ 

“Ne, sir.”” 

“Eh? I thought you had a cure for the tobacco 
habit.”’ 

“a wot but neither it nor any other remedy will 
compel a man to quit smoking. If you want to quit 
and can’t quit, No-To-Buc will cure you. No-To-Bac 
destroys the nerve-craving effects induced by the use 
of tobacco, makes your ¢ ondition normal—consequently 
you have no diseased desires to appease. 

‘But if I take No-To-Bac how will I know that I'll 
get the value of my money?”’ 

“How much faith have you got in the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Sterling Remedy Co.? You know the 
men who are back of No-To-Bac. How much do you 
think we are good for?”’ 

‘A quarter of a million, anyway.”’ 

“Well, we say this: Buy three boxes of No-To-Bac 
—they’ll cost you $2.50—and use them. And if No-To- 
Bac doesn’t cure you, we'll return your money. That 
makes a long story short.” 

“Yes. That’s a square offer.”’ 

‘‘We make tlat guarantee with every three boxes of 
No-To-Bac. All our officials are men of business promi- 
nence, and we could not afford to allow our names used 
in connection with a quack remedy. No-To-Bac is the 
best remedy for the tobacco disease that chemical and 
medical science united have ever been able to produce, 
and we make ourselves directly responsible. We don't 
say it will cure every case, but when it fails we refund 
the cost. Kirkland & Trowbridge, a big drug firm in 
Oakland, Cal., sold 5,000 boxes of No-To-Bac under our 
guarantee last year, and have never been called on ti 
refund the money for a single failure. You can jude 
from that what a small per cent of failures we ha 

“IT will try No-To-Bac. Give me three boxes, ples. 
said the man from ONCE A WEEK, producing a five. 

“T prefer that you get it from a druggist—}64 
Chicago druggists sell No-To-Bac. But stay. I'll send 
an office boy for it. Here’s one of our little books that 
may interest you. We mail a million a month all over 
the world. It tells all about No-To-Bac. Yes, we mail 
the books free for the asking.’’ 

The pamphlet was entitled : “Don’t Tobacco-Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away.’ 

‘‘Jove!’’ exclaimed the correspondent. “That brings 
the danger of tobacco-using right home to one. 

And the No-To-Bac man smiled assent. A few mo- 
ments later the office boy came back on a run with the 
No-To-Bac. ONCE A WEEK’S man opened one of the 
neat, enameled boxes and slipped a tablet in his mouth. 

*‘And you have 100,000 recorded cures?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Mr. Kramer. 

‘“What an army of men that would be! They would 
make a great city all by themselves. Ah, little tablets!” 
said the correspondent,apostrophizing one of the polished 
brown lozenges, ‘‘you have and will exert a great influ- 
ence on the destiny of the world.”’ ee 





World,’’ which has reached a sale of eight thousand 
copies, ‘joa s Magazine has more than quadrupled 
its circulation under his management, and it is a curi- 
ous fact that it has a much larger sale in England than 
any of the British magazines. 

Harry Wakefield Bates, the new editor of Godey’s 
Magazine, is quite a young man, being yet some months 
short of his twenty-fifth year. He is a native of South- 
hampton, Mass., was educated at Harvard, and though 
only a very recent addition to the ranks of magazinists, 
has given evidence of good judgment, correct taste, and 
not a little managerial ability. Godey’s is the oldest of 
our magazines, and it is Mr. Bates’s ambition to bring 
it up to the front rank. During the short time he has 
had control many improvements have been introduced, 
noticeable particularly in the tone, which is more ele- 
vated and ambitious. Perhaps there has never been 
a magazine editor so young as Mr. Bates, and that he 
has not only maintained himself successfully so far, but 
signalized bis management by marked improvements, 
stamps him as a man above the common. 

Joseph M. Stoddart, editor and manager of Lippin- 


cott’s Magazine, in Philadelphia, is stiJl a young man,- 


as his portrait shows. He began his business career in 
the book department of J. B. Lippincott & Co. The 
war breaking out at about this time, he enlisted as a 
volunteer, leaving the army he returned to Lippincott’s. 
and occupied a managerial position in that house. Sub 
sequently he started in business for himself as a pub- 
lisher, and was engaged in many large enterprises, 
prominent among which was the American reprint of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and its = plement, the 
Encyclopedia Americana. He also published music, 
including the libretto and score of most of Gilbert's 
ras. In 1887 he became the manager of Lippincott’s 
agazine, with William 8. Walsh as editor, and upon 
the latter’s retirement assumed entire control of the 
periodical. His energy, his enterprise, his business tact 
and his knowledge of public needs instilled new life 
into the old magazine, and lifted it at once from com 
arative obscurity to a place beside the greatest month- 
ies of the country. Never was transformation so speedily 
and potently wrought.—(See page 8.) 


iene eile thigiena-enienine 
OUTLAY BIGGER THAN INCOME, 


Teddy—‘‘What do you mean by an Income Tax?’ 
Bill—‘‘A certain percentage that every man will hav¢ 
to pay upon the money he receives during the year.” 
‘eddy—‘‘Great Scott! It’s lucky the percentage isn't 
on what he spends, or it would come heavy on him.”’ 





CONSUMPTION CUR ED. 

AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his hands by an 
East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for th¢ 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarr! 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radi 
cal cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and de 
siring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to all wh« 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, nam 
ing this paper. W. A. Noyes, 8%) Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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NERVOUS 
DEBILITY 


cured by the 
use of 


AYER’S - 
Sarsaparilla 


Tones the system, 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Cures Others 
will cure you. 





PUZZLES AND ACROSTICS. 
IV. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
MIsGvUIDED youth, your frienus to gibe and flout! 
Was this enough to purge the insults out? 


1. A mad world this: erring is sadly human: 
You should forgive a very taking woman. 





2. Not quite a grace: although ‘tis clear 
It always comes before good cheer. 
I love the sweet narcissus; but would moan 


Tf for that floral love ! turned to stone. 
” 


\ 2. 


“ of an unsized sort: 
One| long ‘aud the others short. 
6. Would you avoid the noisy peal of bells 
And shouts of welcome, go as some one else. 
6. An ancient product of the Northern Sea, 
Wild as the gulls, and as the storm scud - free. 


7. Thinking, perhaps, of Robin's kiss, 
She asked her mother to call her this. 


A PENTAGON. 
(1 to 7 reads the same as 4.) 


1. " 

2. . * * 

3. oe 8 © 

4. * a * * * * 
5. * 7 7 * #* ° 
6. * * + * 
, a + 7 - - 


1, found in after; 2, a kitchen utensil; 3, the 
whole jury; 4, an excessively zealous person; 5, 


lower; 6, faithful; 7, a company. 





ONCE 

HOW TO WAIT AT TABLE. 
MANY young housekeepers find it al- 

most a hopeless difticulty to have to 
instruct a maid in the art of waiting on 
table. Even those who have been accus- 
tomed to trained servants in their own 
homes are occasionally quite bewildered 
when confronted by the problem of ad- 
justing the services of an inefficient wait- 
ress to the exigencies-of a projected small 
party. There is really but one way of 
making sure that a servant will commit 
no blunders in presence of invited guests, 
and that is to require her at all times to 
do things exactly as they should be done. 
The following simple rules may prove 
helpful to both mistress and maid; their 
observance should be insisted upon as 
much as possible in the daily routine of 
waiting on table. 

First, the maid should know exactly 
what there is for dinner, that she may 
lay the table accordingly. Then she 
should lay out all the glass and silver 
that will be needed, and see that every- 
thing is clean and well polished up. Be- 
tween the cloth and the table there should 
always be a lining of felt or canton flan- 
nel, which helps to keep the cloth smooth, 
and prevents noise when laying down or 
removing dishes. 
cloth or damask, or even, at a pinch, a 
thin blanket, will serve this od ose Well 
enough. The cloth should {nid with 
care, to avoid crushing, and should be 
perfectly straight. Suppose a dinner for 
six persons—as many as one person can 

reasonably be expected to wait upon—to 
peers of soup. fish, entrée, meat, c-veets, 
cheese, dessert; then the table will ts 
laid thus: If a lamp is used, place it in 
the middle, with the dessert and flowers 
on each side on the length of the table. If 
candles are preferred, flowers or fruit may 
occupy the centre, and the candlesticks 
be placed at each side. At each corner 
of the table place casters, two tablespoons 
and water-bottle. A folded napkin, with 
bread inside, at each person’s place. On 
the left of each napkin, two dinner forks 
and a fish fork. On the right, a large 
knife, a fish knife, a tablespoon, a wine 
glass for each kind of wine to be offered, 
and a water tvrnbler. If preferred, the 
latter may be placed with the water-bot- 
tles at the corners of the table. In addi- 
tion to these things, there should be placed 
in front of the carver the soup-ladle, a fish 
slice, and carving knife and fork. 

Precisely at the hour named for dinner, 








Do You Have Asthma? - 

IF you do, you will be glad to hear that the 
Kola plant, found on the Congo river, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the disease, 
The Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, have such faith in this new discovery that 
they are sending out free, by mail, large trial 
eases of Kola Compound to all sufferers from 
Asthma who send their name and address on a 
postal card. Write to them. x» 





IMPROVED SERVICE TO CINCINNATI 
AND 8ST. LOUIS. 

THE Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
Limited, leaving New York 9.00 A.M., and 
the fast Express, leaving at 6.00 P. M. daily, 
(Sundays 7.30 P.M.,) for Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, are now equipped with a complete 
Dining Car service, built expressly for 
these trains by the Pullman Company. 
Pullman Dining Cars are also attached 
to Royal Blue Line trains leaving New 


York 9.00 and 11.30 A.M, and 5.00 P.M. for 


Baltimore and Washington. 
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wien AllWorld’s Championships 


OF 'p2 AND '93 WERE WON, 


are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels know 
RALEIGH bearings are’ unequaled for light- running 
qualities, For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH j seats? 7TH Avg., New YORK. 
CYCLE CoO., / 289 Wanasu AvE., CHIcago, 


H 








General or local 


' Agents. $75 


es for a family in -_ —— 
Washes, rinses and dries them 


without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 


and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers,nosoiled handsor clothing. 
No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free. 





if all the guests are in the house, the maid 
places the soup-tureen and hot soup-plates 
in front of the carver’s place, and then 
immediately enters the drawing-room and 
announces, in a distinct voice: ‘‘Dinner 
is served, please.’’ She then goes back to 
the dining-room, stands just inside the 
door until the last guest is seated, shuts 
the door and stands behind the carver's 
chair. She takes off the lid of the soup- 
tureen, and brings back from the side- 
table or butler’s tray the fried toast, etc., 
if required. Taking the soup she puts it 
in front of the chief lady guest (unless 
refused), and hands the toast on the left 
side; then does the same to the others. 

When all have been served with soup, 
she takes round the wine, saying to each 
person: ‘Sherry or claret?’’ and pouring 
either into the glass intended for it. By 
the time wine has been offered to all, the 
first lady will probably have finished her 
soup; ifso, her plate must be taken away. 
When the last person has nearly finished, 
| the dining-room bell must be rung for the 
cook to serve up the fish. When all the 
soup plates have been removed and 
the soup-tureen carried out, the fish, 
fish plates and sauce—which should be 
waiting outside—must be brought in, the 
plates and fish being placed before the 
carver. The portion of fish carved is 
then handed, in order, as before, with 
sauce, and lemon (if necessary). When 
the last person has nearly finished, the 
bell is rung for the entrée and vegetables 
to be dished up. 

When the fish is removed, clean plates 
must replace the others, and the entrée 
and vegetables are handed round, as be- 
fore. hen all are served, the wine is 
carried round again; or if it is a new 
wine, such as champagne or hock, the 
question: ‘‘Champagne?’’ must first be 
asked. When the last person has nearly 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin, Scalp and Com- 
result of 20 


plexion. The 








implies, Freckles, Superfiuous 
Hair, and all Skin Blemishes, 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W. 42nd &t., N.Y. Consultation free, 
GECE ET POWER of mind over mind and bow to 

f+ —- and ~ 5 7 this God-given force innate 
fa very human being. nderful book, $1. Circulars 
fren, Prof.Anderson, 0.W. 2. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 














W. P. HARRISON & C0. Clerk No. 12, Columbus, QO, 
Best. Cheapest, W: 
PRAx. hn by Pumps of  igatrnation sad 5d 
wond er. 
Pon oe ss Besta Ave, tet, NY 





My ELECTRIC BELT sent on TRIAL FREE 
Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. Want ag’ts. 
CASH for distributing ctroulars. Enclose 


stamp. U.S. Distributing Bureau, Chicago 





‘| $450 7x 1000 


A WEEK. 


finished, the bell is rung for the cook to 
| serve up the joint and vegetables. These 
are handed round in the same way. After 


| and fork. 


that the wine is carried round again and 
the glasses filled up. As soon as any one 
has finished, the plate must be changed 
for a pudding plate, with a clean spoon 
If the sweet is cold, the sietes 
can be laid out ready, with a dessert spoon 
and fork in each, before dinner; but if 
hot, the plates must be brought in soon 
after the meat, and arranged as wanted. 
If the pudding requires to be carved, it 
must be put before the carver; but if 
small and easily cut, it should be handed 
round like the entrée. 

As soon as any guest has finished his or 
her sweets or pudding, the plate must be 


changed for a cheese plate, with a small | 


knife in it. 


During this course the table may be | 


cleared of all glasses, tablespoons, salt 
cellars, etc., and then the crumbs are re- 


| moved with a silver scoop or napkin; 


An old table-cover of | 








Se which a dessert plate, with a 

poh iy finger glass and dessert knife 
and fork, is placed before each person, 
clean wine-glasses being also given, and 
the decanters of wine are set in front of 
the master of the house. As soon as the 
dessert is on the table the drawing-room 
fire and lights should be looked to, any 
trays or stands in the hall being cleared 
away. Serve coffee in the drawing-room. 


COOKERY. 


NEW 
BY “A BLUE APRON.” 
CHESTNUT FRITTERS. — Boil twenty 


chestnuts till quite soft, shell them and 
take off the outer.skin. pound the nuts 
in a mortar, mix wiu. i two ounces 
of fine Florador and a few drops of al- 
mond or vanilla essence and one table- 
spoonful of white sugar. Well beat three 
eggs, yelks and whites separately, the 
whites to a stiff froth; then mix all to- 
gether. Add enough milk to make it as 
thick as a very thick cream. Fry by the 
spoonful in boiling butter or the best olive 
oul, a bright gold i in color. Drain on a 
wire sieye in front of the fire. Serve 
them piled up with caster sugar sprinkled 
over. 

HuNTING PuppING.—Boil the rinds of 
two lemons until quite tender, changing 
the water once while cooking, then beat 
finely. Pound ina mortar six ounces of 
blanched almonds, with a tablespoonful 
of rose-w ater, and sweeten with twelve 
ounces of caster sugar. Melt half a pound 
of butter and let it stand until cold. Well 
beat and strain the yelks of six eggs, mix, 


FITS CURED 


‘om U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. w ‘4 Peele makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him, 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
eends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad, 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to add 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
HOME STU DY. Success in Business Life is 
within the reach of all who 


take a thorough Business College course by 








mail, It wil pay. Send .for Trial Lesson and 
Catalogue. Bryant and Stratton, 45 Lafayette 
Street, Buffalo, 





‘Texas:Pan Handle Route.” 


Ft Worth and Denver City Ratiway, 


Morean Jones, Jonn D. Moors, RECEIVERS. 


The Shortest and Best Equipped Li Line to 
NEW MEXICO, WYOMING, 
COLORADO, WASHINGTON, eR 
UTAH, IDAHO, CALIFORNIA, 
And All Points in the North and Northeast. 


Through Pullman Sleepers New Orleans to Denver. | 


A New Route to the East, 
Via Pan Handle City, 


EMPORIA, 
NEWTON, 
WICHITA, 





—- Tt ——_ 
TOPEKA, 
ST. JOSEPH, 
K ANGAS © {TY, 
NI 


CHIC. AGO. 
NEW YOR 
PIT TSBU RGH, 


, 
ALL POINTS IN THE NORTH AND EAST 
By this route you make practically the same time, 
making close connection at Washburn, where through 
coaches are provided. 
Rates same as via other Routes. 
For ae information address 


N. Davis, OR D. B. KeeLer, 
Oty Pass. . Ticket A’gt., Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt., 
Worth, Tex. Ft. Worth, Tex. 





USE 


POND'S 
EXTRAC 


For 
Piles, 
Burns, 
Bruises, ’ 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 


Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
Hemorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTF 





and stir all well together. Add a table- 
spoonful of orange-flower water and a 
glass of sherry. Pour the mixture into 
a buttered dish, and bake in a good oven 
for thirty minutes. 


CREAM TARTLETS FOR THE NURSERY. 
Cut a sponge-cake into rounds the size of 
a champ» ‘lass and about half an inch 
$ ‘ead half the slices with 
apricot ja... thénput the two pieces to- 
gether, sandwich fashion. On the top in 
the center place five preserved and cen- 
died cherries, then fill a forcing-bag and 
pipe with well-whipped cream. Surround 
the fruit with the cream, making with it 
a wall round the cherries. Over the cream 
scatter chopped angelica, Stick blanc hed 
and split almonds in and among the cher- 
ries. Lay the tartlets on a dish covered 


with an ornamental paper. 


PFREE FRE 
A GRAND OFFER. 


MME, A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 
MME. A. RUPPERT says: “I appreciate the fact 


thatthere are thousands and thousands of ladies in the 
Onited States that would like to try my World-renowned 
Fackr Bieacu; but have been kept from doing so on ac 
count of the price, which ts $2.00 per bottle, or 3 vot 
tles taken togetiier, $5.00. In order that all of these may 


in +? 





have an opportunity, | will give to every caller, abso 
lutely free during this month, a sample bottle, and tn 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or in 
any part of the world, | will send tt safely packed, plain 
wrapper, all charges pre paid, on receipt of 2c . silver or 
starr ps.” 
Address all communicatio sall ¢ 

MADAME A. RU PPERT, "6 E. ‘T4th St., N.Y 
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FREE TRIAL: 50." 
put peying one 
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atour expense "if unsatisfactory. 
take all risks, 
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03935 High Arm Gem ’ 
and styles, from che apest $7.% 
to ie st “Kenwood,” $24.50, All attach- 
menis free, Tnaxe Hicuest Wonto's Fare 
Mupats awanvap. Over 100,000now in use, Buy direct from factory 
Speagrats large profits. © rer and testimonials free. Write 


onee. Address (in full) C. uy 
168-164 W. 4 ing) CABHS Dept. DA Fs, Chicago: lle 


FREE 








Send us your full 


-"% name and ad- 
3 dress and we will send you 100 
nies Havana Perfecto 10-cent Cigars 
Boe (retail Value $10.00) for $7.75, In 
ia] <2) order to introduce this brand we 





wiil send you, free, an elegant, 






richly jeweled, Elgin style 
{ hunting ase (20-year quaran- 
4K, goid-flled Watch 


(retail Value $25). Remem- 
ber, the 100 Cigars and 
Watch sent together C. 0. 
D. cost only 87. No 
money required until af- 
ter fullexamination. Size 
ladies’ watch, 2 inches; 
ents’,8 inches, Address 

epartment No, 109 
10 CIGAR eo Py. 
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VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of | 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a th« 
, Painting, Vocal Music, T 

uperior ability from mg 
A few young lady boarders can be accom 


of the French language. Drawin: 
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Friendly Regard 


is never en- 
tertained by 





the children 
for a medi- 
cine that 
tastes bad. 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


little ones of 





Scott’s Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 











e bought for you for your birthday.” 























i ick.” 
‘T) i na Whenever you do give me anything 
mu alwa t a str t 
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2 _ 

Send 6 outside wrappers of either California Fruit or x 

California Pepsin Chewing Gum with two2 poems stam ps, 

and we will send you Treasure Island, by Robert 8 Ste 


Vvenson, or any « 


thes of our 1700 tine books, Send for list. 
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Primley’s 


California Fruit 
Chewing or 


Gum 


ae yt Breath Sweet, Cleans the Teeth, 
Digestion. No Heartburn or 

Ae Dyepepela where it is used. 
DGN’T TAKE A SUBSTITUTE, INSIST ON 


Primley’s 
® 
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milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly 
children. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 


45 Lbs. 








ra # of BEEF 
extract Ler 
Our little Cook Book tells se to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif- 
ferent soup for each dayin the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co.. Chicago. 


[VoL. XII, No. 26, APRIL 7, 1894 


| Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
| dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 
FROM 
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Shreveport, New Orleans. 


SCASTON IESSLIER, 
GENERAL PASSENGER Accent, DavLés, Tex 











TAKE 
A 
BICYCLE 


which is all right— 
with a plainly worded 
guarantee, ba 
financial strength an 
integrity— 

LIKE THE 


RAMBLER 


swift, light, strong and handsome—the result | 
of fourteen uears of bicycle building—and 
H| YOU RUN NO RISK. 
| ONE PRICE FOR ALL STYLES AND WEIGHTS. 
Catalogue free at any Rambler agency, or by 
pet OR aa stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
10., Chicago, Boston, W. ashington, N« New ¥ fork. 


























THE TEXAS CHAIR CAR ROUTE. 





WAGNER PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


ON ALL TRAINS. 


For information, maps, et 
JAMES BARKER, 

Gen. Pass. anD TICKET AGENT, Sr. Loris, Mo. 
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14K Gold Plated Watch Sent C. 0. D. on Approval 

the BEST TIMEKEEPER in the 

for the m: Soap. anh qual IN APPEARANCE TO A SOLID GOLD 

WATCH. Somat 08 4 office, pay agent $3.47. Cut 
this advertisement? out and return with order. 

W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, $07 State 8t., Chieago, Tl. 
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DO YOU WANT WORK 7 
We can put you in the way, of making from $20, 

to $50 wonky, in any locality, if you api at 

once; no peddling, women succeed as we 

men. No humbug, we mean just what we 





2., apply to | 





. Address at once for Le peters 
Man’‘frs.”’ Box 5308. ion, j 
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60 days only. Addr 
THE NATIONAL im ‘2 
& IMPORTING CO 
$34 Dearborn Bt., Chicago, lil, 








$5.00"GOLD 


Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 





“0 a f rast 
The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. Sample 
copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, New Yorx Cry. 











THE GREAT EYE BEAUTIFIER 
Assures Brilliancy, Danae oe SS Stre:gth to the eye. 


Cures Bloodshot, ased Eyelids. Guaran- 


teed harmless. Send for pamphlet. 


on Ban daca wi 
L. SHAW’S pa py 00 : ” 
Wavy Hair, Switches, all Long , 
Hair, $5.00 Up. 
Pamphlet, “‘ How to be Beautiful,” sent free. 
L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th Street, New York. 


ay PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


A large font of ia Pad Fone with cee 
PW Holder, indelible I 















Dr. M. W. Case, 809 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is having unparalleled success in 
treating Deafness, Catarrh and Consumption. He 
will send new pamphlet free to any one desiring it. 


DEAF ss.#.nsan noises cunee 


ouly by F. Husoon, 858 B’way, N. Peay NT. Wenetor beck 























